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THE INNER GUIDE 


Live on, great inner self, 
Live on, O soul of mine! 

Thou art not aimed for spoil or pelf, 
Strive on for things divine! 


Live on, with quickening pulse, 
Through all the maze of mind, 
Neglecting not each good impulse 

The perfect source to find! 


Live on, in me achieve 
Far greater realms of good 
Than I, myself, as yet perceive— 
Thou find’st thy source in God! 
Angus C. Hull, Jr. ’34. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR 


O, I shall pray a prayer— 
An old prayer, for wisdom; 
A strange prayer, for hatred; 
A trite prayer, for love. 


I shall pray for wisdom 

Bravely to play my part in this mad world, 
Even through disillusion and defeat ; 
Wisdom to wrest from the futility 

In which we are engulfed 

A Something fit for gods, 

Instead of Something made for fools. 


I shall pray for hatred, 

A deep and unrelenting hatred, 

Of every selfish, narrow, blind and stupid passion 
Which inflames the world 

And clouds our minds, 

So that we bog, and miss the path 

Up to the sunlit heights. 


I shall pray for love, 
An active, strong and burning love, 
For all who prostrate lie, 
Stricken by our blindness ; 
A love that ne’er again may be content 
Until a world shall issue 
Builded on justice and good for all. 
Leroy Edwin Snyder. 


THE ALUMNI 
I. ALUMNI WEEK, 1933 
JoHNn BENJAMIN ANDERSON, 798. 


fa ee Week this year will hold a unique place in the history of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in that it is the first cele- 
bration on our new Campus of this annual festival of fellowship to 
which our Alumni return year after year with glad anticipation of re- 
union and spiritual refreshing and serious thinking on great religious 
themes. The program of the week and the quality attained in its exe- 
cution proved to be eminently worthy of the first Alumni Week in 
the new buildings. And the new Campus and building themselves, 
seen for the first time by many of the Alumni and friends, served to 
give an added distinction to the great occasion and contributed much 
to the pleasure and joy of all. Vast as is the difference between our 
School site and that of the city of Jerusalem, yet as the imagination 
calls up before the mind the picture of the Alumni returning year by 
year, ascending this hill of the Lord, and walking around these beau- 
tiful and noble buildings, emotions are stirred within us which are akin 
to the feeling of the Psalmist as he thought of the tribes of Israel 
coming up to Jerusalem: “I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of Jehovah. Our feet are standing within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem, whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of Je- 
hovah.” “Beautiful in elevation is Mount Zion. . . . Walk about 
Zion, and go round her, number the towers thereof.” 

The one official meeting and the banquet of our alumni “tribes” was 
held Tuesday night in the beautiful Commons which was filled to over- 
flowing. The report of the nominating committee was adopted, the 
following officers being elected: President, Reverend Henry C. Gleiss, 
D. D., 1893, Detroit, Michigan; First Vice-president, Reverend James 
A. Huntley, D. D. 1907, Hamilton, Ontario; Second Vice-president, 
Reverend David N. Boswell, 1921, Rome, New York; Third Vice- 
president, Reverend George E. Dawkins, 1919, Newark, New Jersey; 
Secretary, Reverend Henry W. Stevens, 1915, Castile, New York; Cor- 
responding Secretary and Necrologist, Professor Frank O. Erb, Ph. 
D., 1904, Rochester, New York; Orator for 1934, Reverend John W. 
Elliott, 1916, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Alternate Orator, Reverend 
David A. Pitt, D. D., Norwich, Connecticut. 
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President Gleiss then took the chair and presided both with dignity 
and with that brevity which is the soul of wit. He introduced Presi- 
dent Beaven whose remarks gave the visiting Alumni the latest news 
as to the condition and policies and prospects of the School. The 
guests of honor, Doctor Charles B. Tenny, 1900, and Mrs. Tenny, of 
Japan, and Reverend Augustus I. Nasmith, 1907, and Mrs. Nasmith, 
of China were requested to stand for a cordial recognition and then 
the two gentlemen were called upon to speak briefly in response, which 
they did most happily. In the course of the evening solos were beau- 
tifully sung by Mrs. P. L. Thompson and Professor G. A. Lehman. 
The alumni oration was delivered by the Reverend Max Conrad Wiant, 
D. D., 1913, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, who took for his theme, 
“The Lost Sheep of the House of God.” His address had been very 
carefully prepared. It was full of information and replete with wis- 
dom and was presented in a lively and forceful manner. This first 
formal meeting of the Alumni in our new School home was closed 
with a benediction by Dean Emeritus Joseph W. A. Stewart, D. D., 
LL.D 

The other specific occasion of a social kind that gave the Alumni 
much pleasure, and also afforded them an opportunity to see Mont- 
gomery House, was an informal At Home given by President and 
Mrs. Beaven on Thursday afternoon with their characteristically cor- 
dial hospitality. 

The worship periods of the week deserve especial notice. Use was 
made of rituals prepared by a committee composed of Professors 
Cross (chairman), Vichert and Lehman. These services were bound 
together round the great benediction of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“Now may the God of peace, who brought again from the dead the 
great Shepherd of the sheep with the blood of an eternal covenant, even 
our Lord Jesus, make you perfect in every good thing to do his will, 
working that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be the glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

The service on Wednesday morning, based on the words: “who 
brought again from the dead,’ was an impressive memorial service 
for the Alumni who died since the Alumni Week of last year. Their 
names read at this service by Professor Erb, Necrologist, are as fol- 
lows: 
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Class of 1872—Arthur Elwin Main—January 29, 1933; 87 years. 
Class of 1876—Andrew Willis Clark—November 19, 1931; 80 years. 
Class of 1876—George Alexander Smith—January 3, 1933; 87 years. 
Class of 1878—Wayne Brewster—February 10, 1933; 83 years. 
Class of 1879—Charles Alvord Nichols—December 18, 1932; 79 years. 
Class of 1880—Casper Nimrod Donaldson—April 8, 1931; 82 years. 
Class of 1882—Albert Perry Brigham—March 31, 1932; 77 years. 
Class of 1885—Henry Herbert Parry—June 2, 1932; 78 years. 
Class of 1886—Carey Joseph Pope—November 29, 1932; 74 years. 
Class of 1887—William Holloway Main—January 4, 1933; 71 years. 
Class of 1888—Eugene Wootton Stone—September 27, 1932 ; 68 years. 
Class of 1888—Ralph T. Wegner—March 12, 1932; 70 years. 
Class of 1891—Frederick Robinson Leach—February 27, 1933; 69 
years. 
Class of 1894—Albert Hatcher Smith—December, 1932; 62 years. 
Class of 1895—George Sheldon Beckwith—March 24, 1932; 63 years. 
Class of 1897—Charles Edgar Van Schaick—October 15, 1931; 71 
years. 
Class of 1897—William Augustus Wood—January 30, 1933; 69 years. 
Class of 1899—Frederick Eugene Taylor—April 29, 1932; 65 years. 
Class of 1901—Elbert Jay Griswold—March 24, 1933; 71 years. 
Class of 1901—Hugh Thomas Stevenson—July 19, 1932; 63 years. 
Class of 1905—Joel Florida Savell—March 6, 1933; 70 years. 
Class of 1906—Roswell Brown Whitman—March 3, 1932; 59 years. 
Class of 1908—Ralph McIntosh—September 29, 1931; 52 years. 
Class of 1909—Charles Franklin Mathews—May 26, 1932; 51 years. 
Class of 1909—Carl Wallace Petty—September 9, 1932; 48 years. 
Class of 1911—Alonzo Ray Petty—October 26, 1932; 45 years. 


Dean Emeritus Joseph W. A. Stewart, D. D., LL. D. offered the 
memorial prayer. 

The worship period on Wednesday night consisted of music pre- 
sented by the choir of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church conducted 
by Professor Lehman who regularly trains and conducts this choir. 
The achievements of this choir on Wednesday night were nothing 
short of marvellous. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Coterie was celebrated. In 1908 the then Dean Stewart on a visit 
to Colgate found there an organization of the wives of ministerial 
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students which was called the “Onesiphorai,” and on returning to 
Rochester he influenced the wives of the Seminary students to form 
a similar society here for which the name “Coterie’” was chosen. It 
is interesting to note that Doctor Stewart a quarter of a century later 
took one of the principal parts in the historic celebration of the Coterie 
anniversary on Wednesday. 

On Thursday evening the Class in Religious Drama presented a 
Drama Service based upon a newly-written one-act drama by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, entitled “Release.” It is a powerful interpretation of 
the New Testament incident in which the mob cries for the crucifixion 
of Jesus and the release of the outlawed robber Bar Abbas. The stage 
setting of a dungeon in the Castle of Antonia and the skill and realism 
of the acting reflect credit upon the class and their teacher, the Rev- 
erend R. La Rue Cober, and was a demonstration of the effectiveness 
of religious drama in the conduct of church programs. 

In the course of the week two members of our own Faculty, Pro- 
fessor Frank O. Erb on Wednesday morning and Professor Henry B. 
Robins on Thursday morning, delivered addresses. Doctor Erb’s 
theme was, “Does Character Education Need Religion?’ The lec- 
turer showed, first, that character education deals with ultimate val- 
ues, properly called religious; secondly, that the Golden Rule, a reli- 
gious insight, is the common and valid standard of character educa- 
tion; and thirdly, that religion alone can give the final sanction and 
motivation to character education, not only in that goodness is in- 
tegral to the structure of the universe, but also that religious lives, 
especially the life of Jesus, furnish the highest challenge and inspira- 
tion. The theme of Doctor Robins’ address was “Christianity’s Ap- 
proach to the Non-Christian Religions.” The lecturer directed atten- 
tion to the growth among missionaries and competent students of the 
non-Christian religions of a sense of the religious reality and the values 
resident in the higher forms of these religions, and endeavored to ac- 
count for and appraise the various attitudes represented in the groups 
who mainly sponsor present-day Protestant missions. These addresses 
by our own professors revealed profound insight and evidenced wide 
knowledge in their respective fields, and were abundantly worthy of 
association with the Ayer and Rauschenbusch lectures. 

The Lecturer this year on the Francis Wayland Ayer Lectureship 
was Professor Walter Marshall Horton, M. A., Ph. D., Fairchild Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. The 
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general subject of his five lectures was “Theism and the Scientific 
Spirit.” The approach he made to his subject is indicated by the titles 
of the lectures, namely, “God in the Copernican World,” “God in the 
Newtonian World,” “God in the Kantian World,” “God in the Dar- 
winian World,” and “Science and Theism Today.” 

Recognizing that theology never had any right to dictate to science 
Or oppose science in the latter’s own field and that the results of such 
interference with science has had results very harmful to the inter- 
ests of both religion and science, yet on the other hand Doctor Horton 
believes that the study of the lives and philosophies of the great men 
who were “religious scientists” or men with the scientific spirit and 
at the same time were theological pioneers, will show that “the ad- 
justment of theology to new scientific theories should be made, not 
so much with all possible ‘speed’ (as Andrew D. White recommended), 
as with all possible care and discrimination.” 

As one might have expected from his “Theism and the Modern 
Mood,” Professor Horton’s treatment of his difficult theme was at 
once interesting and luminous, a delight to the mind and a joy to 
the heart. He has produced a book which will deserve wide reading 
and we could wish that all our Alumni, for whom the lectures were 
primarily prepared, might read and profit by these lectures when they 
appear in book form. 

The third series of the Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectures was de- 
livered by Professor Shirley Jackson Case, Ph. D., D. D., D. C. L., 
the new Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
who took for his general subject “The Social Triumph of the 
Ancient Church” and treated this subject under the following five 
themes: “Ancient Religion and Human Values,” “Christianity and 
Worldly Goods,” “Christianity and Social Prestige,” “Christianity 
and Politics,” and “The Social Task of a Triumphant Church.” Those 
who are acquainted with Professor Case’s type of mind and with his 
long record and fame as an historian of Early Christianity can imagine 
the character of these lectures, their wealth of historical scholarship, 
their balance and breadth of historical judgment, the sanity and wis- 
dom of their sociological inferences, and their clarity and restraint 
of statement. 

The five lectures came to their climax in discourse whose summary 
is here given in Doctor Case’s words: “The social triumph of the 
ancient church has value for us today by showing the necessity of 
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supplementing the individualistic attitude in religion by greater atten- 
tion to group interests and activities; the need to make religion a 
practicable way of life under given social conditions; and the futility 
of trying to Christianize the social order without first socializing the 
Christian religion.” 


II. WILLIAM DEAN 
A CENTENARY ADDRESS 
Joun BenyaMINn ANDERSON, 798. 


Coa early in the nineteenth century American Baptists felt 
a great desire to follow their work in Burmah by a similar work 
for the people in China. At that time, however, it was exceedingly 
difficult to enter China itself and so it was determined to begin work 
among the very numerous Chinese immigrants in Siam to the south 
of Burmah. And William Dean, a member of the class of 1833 in 
our own institution, was chosen for this difficult pioneer work. 

William Dean was born in Morrisville, N. Y., June 21, 1807. His 
father, a farmer, was one of the first settlers in that region. William 
worked at home on the farm till he was sixteen years old, when his 
mother died. The death of his mother was the turning point of his 
young life, for it led to his conversion and dedication of himself to 
the ministry of the gospel. He sought and obtained an academy edu- 
cation and then at Hamilton, N. Y. entered the Baptist Literary and 
Theological Seminary (as it was then named) and was graduated in 
the class of 1833, one hundred years ago this June; and offering him- 
self for foreign service he received appointment as a missionary to 
the Chinese in Siam. 

Before leaving home he baptized in Morrisville several cousins and 
other young friends, among whom was Emily Chubbuck, who later 
became an author under the well-known pseudonym of “Fanny Forest- 
er’ and subsequently became the third wife of Adoniram Judson. 

Mr. Dean and his wife sailed from Boston in the “Cashmere,” July 
3, 1834. From the standpoint of those who, like ourselves, are in- 
terested in the history of American Baptist foreign missions and es- 
pecially in the history of our own Divinity School, the passenger 
list of the good ship “Cashmere” is a notable one indeed. There was 
Jonathan Wade, a graduate of the class of 1822, the very first class 
graduated from the School. In co-operation with George Dana Board- 
man he had been a founder of the missions to the Karens. After nine 
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years he had returned to his native land, bringing two Karens with 
him and with them he had made an almost sensational and certainly 
a most influential tour among American Baptists. And now in 1834 
he was returning to Burmah. Besides Jonathan Wade four other 
Baptist missionaries were sailing for Burmah, three of them class- 
mates of William Dean. The names of these classmates, all full 
graduates of this School, were Grover S. Comstock (who by the 
way practiced law in Rochester, I think from 1833 to 1834); Hosea 
Howard and Justus Hatch Vinton, the first of the Vinton family which 
has been famous in Baptist missionary annals: and along with all 
these the hero of our present sketch, William Dean. 

After a tedious voyage of one hundred and fifty-six days, they 
anchored off the town of Amherst, and the imprisonment for nearly 
six months on board ship, with almost daily symptoms of seasickness, 
made all joyful once again to step foot on shore. The long habit 
of walking the ever restless decks of the ship, rendered the gait of 
the liberated passengers somewhat like that of drunken men, when 
they came again to walk upon the stable rocks and hills. The little 
grove which hangs over the tomb of Ann Haseltine was soon reached— 
tears were dropped in silence, a leaf, a flower, or blade of grass was 
gathered up by each, as a memento of the sainted one sleeping there. 
They then went to Maulmain where they spent a week in delightful 
intercourse with the missionaries there, chief among them Adoniram 
Judson. 

Before the “Cashmere” sailed away from Amherst Sarah Boardman 
Judson sent the frail six year old son of herself and her deceased hus- 
band, George Dana Boardman, to the “Cashmere” which was to take 
the child to America on its return voyage. He was to be under the 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Dean until the “Cashmere” should set sail from 
Singapore for far-away America. This little boy, who in his old 
age was known to some of us, was named after his father George Dana 
Boardman, and lived to become in Philadelphia one of the most elo- 
quent and beloved of Baptist preachers. While the ship tarried at 
Singapore for several weeks, the little boy lived with the Deans in 
the mission house in that city. At last the time came to put the lad 
on board the ship. Mr. Dean and another Baptist missionary named 
John T. Jones took the little fellow in a small boat, but on the way 
to the ship when they were ten miles from shore and five miles from 
the ship, they were attacked by Malayan pirates, who threw Mr. Jones 
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into the sea, stabbed both him and Mr. Dean and the two boatmen with 
fishing spears while the six year old boy remained under the seat of 
the boat unharmed. The purpose of the attack was robbery, and after 
the pirates had received a box which they supposed to contain money 
but which contained only letters and journals, they left their victims 
and went away. The party, including Mr. Jones, were picked up by 
a large fishing-boat of twenty men and taken back to Singapore. The 
next day George was safely put on board the “Cashmere” by the Singa- 
pore police. 

But just before this thrilling and almost fatal adventure Mr. Dean 
was called upon to mourn the death of his beautiful young wife in 
Singapore, and the sorely bereaved husband had to go on without her 
to Bangkok in Siam. 

A beginning of the work among the Chinese in Siam had already 
been made by the Mr. Jones referred to above, one Chinese convert 
and several inquirers being the fruit of his labor in that direction, but 
this was quite incidental to the chief object which Mr. Jones had in 
coming from Burmah to Siam, namely, the conversion of certain 
Burmese tribes in that country. 

Mr. Dean organized the first Protestant church in Siam in 1837. 
The next year, while in China, he married a cultured and scholarly 
English woman, but after five years her career of bright promise was 
brought to an end by that fell destroyer, the smallpox, although she 
had been vaccinated three times and had often been exposed to the 
disease. 

In the course of his career, Dr. Dean organized six Chinese churches 
in Siam and baptized about 500 Chinese in that country, “a larger 
number probably than were gathered in during the same period in all 
China [itself]. Many of these emigrants, upon their return to the 
mother country, became obscure sowers of the seed of the gospel, 
whose abundant harvest we are witnessing in our own times.” 

As to William Dean’s work in China itself, he proceeded to Hong 
Kong soon after five “treaty ports” in China were in 1842 opened to 
the world and consequently to missionary effort as well. In 1843 he 
organized the first Chinese church there, consisting of four persons, 
two Chinese members from the Bangkok church and the first two 
Chinese disciples baptized at Hong Kong. Later there went out from 
this church a native preacher to help Dr. Magowan open our mission 
at Ningpo, and two other Chinese went from this same Hong Kong 
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church to preach the gospel to their countrymen at Swatow under 
stripes and imprisonment. Afterwards our mission at Hong Kong 
was moved to Swatow where it became one of the most successful 
of our missions in China. In view of these facts it may fairly be said 
that William Dean, in addition to his notable work in Siam, was the 
pioneer and founder of American Baptist missions in China. 

In 1851 the University of Rochester conferred upon William Dean 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1854 his health was so shattered that he had to seek recuperation 
in a prolonged rest of ten years in the United States, with his salary 
given up and with little hope that he could ever return to the work 
which had been the joy and blessedness of his life. But in 1864 
he was so far recovered that he was able to return to Siam in company 
with his third wife whom he had married in 1859. We may pause 
to note that while she was his third wife he was her third husband. 
Her maiden name was Maria Maine, and she was born in Norwich, 
N. Y., and first went to Siam as a missionary’s wife in 1838. She 
gained considerable proficiency in the use of the colloquial and written 
languages both of the Chinese and Siamese and had “a ready access to, 
and a guiding influence over, the women and children” in Siam. 

Returning in 1864 to Siam Dr. Dean seemed to have been granted 
a new lease on life and spent the next twenty years in joyous service 
for the Chinese in southern Asia. 

Like many other of our foreign missionary pioneers, Dr. Dean did 
a great deal of literary work for the people to whom he had dedicated 
his life. He published many books in Chinese: the Pentateuch, Notes 
on Genesis, Exodus, Matthew and Mark, a Scripture Manual, a Hymn 
Book, some tracts, and a revised edition of the New Testament; also 
a book called ‘‘First Lessons” in Chinese and English, and a translation 
of an American devotional book entitled “Daily Manna.” He also 
published a volume in English called “The China Mission.” 

He then, in 1884, returned to his native land and remained in this 
country until his death in San Diego, California, August 1, 1895, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age. Truly “he came to his grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in its season.” 

In 1887 there was a youthful student for the ministry in Colgate 
Academy who Sunday after Sunday from his place among the stu- 
dents in the gallery of the old Baptist Church in Hamilton, N. Y. used 
to watch with reverence in his heart a venerable old man walk up the 
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left aisle to take his seat near the pulpit. That old man was Dr. Wil- 
liam Dean and that youth now bears witness to the abiding influence 
upon him of that heroic missionary. 

The beautiful portrait of Dr. Dean which once adorned the chapel 
of Eaton Hall in Hamilton and now hangs here in the foyer of our 
library is a faithful likeness of that servant of Jesus Christ as I saw 
him in his old age. His living presence was then a benediction upon 
those who knew him. May his portrait be not without some divine 
influence upon successive generations of the students of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


III. LITERARY WORK BY ALUMNI 


1. Le Solitaire du Plateau Maudit.+ 

The author, an alumnus of the Divinity School, Class of 1921, and 
a Protestant pastor in France, made his first venture in the writing 
of fiction in a romance of the period after the World War which he 
entitled Jacques, a story written from the rich and varied background 
of his own experience of the War and its aftermath. Such also is 
the general setting of the present volume, whose hero, Jean Rocheneuve, 
chooses to be the evangelist-pastor of an unappreciative and passion- 
driven community in the devastated area during the early period of 
reconstruction. In this community Rocheneuve seeks to exalt the 
Christ, with his spirit of peace and good-will, though, by a somewhat 
different choice, he might have won the hand of the truly admirable 
daughter of a profiteering industrialist and gone on to a position of 
assured comfort and worldly success. The author wrestles with the 
dominant post-war moods of the people, and sees in the gospel of love 
and sacrifice their only adequate solvent. 

Henry Burke Robins. 


2. W. Eugene Sallee: Christ’s Ambassador? 


W. Eugene Sallee graduated from Rochester Theological Seminary 
with the Class of 1903 and went directly to China as a missionary of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Possessed of the pioneering spirit, 
he had the unusual privilege of opening the Interior Mission of the 


ae Robert Farelly. Paris: Bibliotheque Familiale “Je Sers,’ 1932. Pp. 258. 
rancs. 

2 By Annie Jenkins Sallee. Nashville: Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, 1933. Pp. viiit256. $1.50. 
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Southern Baptist Convention in that great land, and, among his many 
achievements, of establishing at the capital of Honan Province a 
fruitful educational work, heading up in Kaifeng Baptist College. 
Through more than a quarter of a century of field service, Dr. Sallee 
carried on a remarkably fruitful missionary ministry. Versatile, 
ardent, patient, the story of his life is both an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge. Summoned to America to assume the home secretaryship of 
his Board, he had but a scant year in which to prove himself in the 
new relation. Cut off in his early prime, his life yet seems singularly 
complete. Mrs. Sallee, the partner of these years of service, has given 
us an intimate but balanced account of this “good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 
Henry Burke Robins. 


3. The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. 


Yes! this phrase has something to do with the death of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but not in the way in which many will interpret it. It is 
the title of a recent book* by Conrad Henry Moehlman which treats 
of the centuries-long antipathy between Christian and Jew. It is a 
sad story and one to which, unfortunately, the word fimis does not 
appear yet to have been written. This volume is a confession of the 
Christian part in a shameful phase of religious hatred and odium. If 
at times the writer seems to verge on polemic and to be overzealous in 
exposing some rather unlovely matters in the Christian camp and to be 
somewhat overkind in ignoring for the moment attacks from the 
Jewish side it is because a Christian conscience is vibrant and aroused 
over something that has too long received easy toleration at the hands 
of Christians. Professor Moehlman is too much of an historian not 
to be one of the first to admit that there is another part of the story 
to be told. But it will be better that a Jew should write that. And 
if and when it shall be written it will still be seen that this Christian 
confession was long overdue. 

This volume is the most recent, and certainly the most startling, 
of a series which began in 1874. For in that year Julius Wellhausen 
published his little volume entitled Die Phariséer und die Sadducier, 
eine Untersuchung zur inneren jiidischen Geschichte. That volume 
began a new Christian attitude toward and a revised Christian esti- 


3 The Christian-Jewish Tragedy, A Study in Religious Prejudice. Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. Rochester, Printing House of Leo Hart, 1933. Pp. xv-+288. 
$2.50. 
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mate of the inner religious life of Judaism which up to that time 
had been almost universally interpreted in terms of some New Testa- 
ment passages until “Pharisee” and “hypocrite” had become popular 
synonyms. Through long years a number of open-minded Jewish and 
Christian scholars, such as the late Mr. Abrahams, Mr. Montefiore 
and Mr. Herford, have toiled to bring about a truer estimate of “reli- 
gion under the Law.” Their labors have not been in vain and in ever 
widening Christian circles there has been growing a conviction that 
a revision of both thought and conduct was in order. 

Professor Moehlman’s volume ranges over a wide area but never 
loses sight of the fundamental theme: the unchristian attitude of 
Christianity toward Jewry. That movement known in New Testa- 
ment study as the Roman apologetic in which the Romans are relieved 
of all blame regarding Jesus and are almost uniformly shown to be 
favorably inclined toward the Christian religion is pictured in dramatic 
fashion. The alteration and accommodation of Christian tradition in 
the interest of placing the blame for the death of Jesus upon the shoul- 
ders of the Jewish leaders is clearly and remorselessly exhibited. The 
converse of that procedure, namely, the exoneration of the Romans 
as represented by Pilate is exposed in the rather long list of legendary 
documents which represent Pilate’s remorse, his conversion, and at 
last his canonization as St. Pilate. It is a fascinating story but, to 
those of us who are Christians, not always a flattering one. However, 
the author has so thoroughly documented his argument that it is not 
possible to escape his inferences. 

Leaving Pilate the writer traces the story of what he calls “Chris- 
tianity’s Book of Shame.” Beginning with a brief but brilliant résumé 
of the indebtedness of Christianity to Judaism he leads us through the 
long story of Christian antipathy to the Jews from the second century 
“dialogues” to the latest disturbing phase now being exhibited in Ger- 
many to a puzzled world. Some very pertinent and pungent remarks 
are made concerning the development and exploitation of the passion 
play as a medium for disseminating misinformation and keeping alive 
animosities. 

The third part of the work bears the caption “St. Pilate Loses His 
Halo.” Against a broad historical background Professor Moehlman 
sketches the service which literary and historical criticism of the Gos- 
pels has rendered in separating fact from pragmatic addition. He 
reaches the conclusion, and he is by no means alone in it, that most of 
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the activity ascribed to the Jews in connection with the death of Jesus 
cannot bear the light of historical investigation and that the facts are 
that Jesus was arrested and put to death upon the charge of being a 
revolutionary and that the Roman authorities were the prime and ef- 
fective agent in this event. The volume closes with an eloquent ap- 
peal to Christians to expiate their part in this age-long sin of misun- 
derstanding and hostility by an acceptance of the historical truth and 
by a brotherly attitude toward our Jewish friends. 

Many of the readers of this volume will be startled again and again 
as they read it by the presentation of facts which will seem to them 
astounding. They will discover, however, by reference to the abun- 
dant documentation how assiduously the author keeps to facts which 
are historically demonstrable. If the interpretation of the Bible and of 
early Christian thought is new and strange and disturbing to some, 
again it will be well to notice that resistless appeal to historical facts. 
And facts are still important even in the understanding of religions 
which boast of their historical foundations. The book is worth reading 
because of the interesting presentation of a vast amount of important 
material here assembled in convenient form. But it is still more worth 
reading because of its noble motive: the better understanding of two 
groups of religionists who worship the same God. 

The reviewer congratulates Professor Moehlman upon the selection 
of The Christian-Jewish Tragedy to be the volume bearing the im- 
primatur of the Religious Book of the Month Club for June. 

Ernest William Parsons. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Career and Significance of Jesus. Walter Bell Denny. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1933. Pp. xv.+466. 

This volume was prepared by the Professor of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion at Russell Sage College as a text-book and a guide to further 
study for a course in the subject which forms the title of the book. If 
this can be taken as typical of the biblical courses which are being 
given by the Departments of Religion in the colleges of our land, then 
the Professors of Religion are to be congratulated upon their insight, 
courage and ability. For within the pages of this book is packed in- 
formation of accurate character upon a multitude of related topics. 
The information is, in general, not only accurate but its presentation 
manifests no little skill. In such delicate areas as those of the “virgin 
birth” and of the miracles ascribed to Jesus the discussions are marked 
by wisdom. It is true that at times one wishes the matter were carried 
further but the purpose of the book and the group to which it is ad- 
dressed justify the author’s procedure. He shows ability in presenting 
technical matters in untechnical language. The most serious criticism 
which the reviewer makes is' concerning the author’s entire divorcement 
of Jesus from the apocalyptic thought of his time. That Jesus claimed 
messiahship is one question; that in refusing it he dissociated himself 
from all apocalyptic views is quite another question and one regarding 
which an affirmative position can be supported with difficulty. 

E. W..P- 


Word Pictures in the New Testament. Vol. VI: The General Epistles 
and The Apocalypse. Archibald Thomas Robertson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. Pp. 488. $3.50. 

This is the last volume of the series in which Professor Robertson 
has attempted to bring the treasures of the Greek New Testament 
within reach of ministers and teachers whose linguistic background 
is impoverished. Each word, phrase, sentence, is transliterated, parsed 
and translated with meticulous attention to detail. For those who 
know and who like the Greek language the result seems a weird mé- 
lange. For those whose interest in the literature thus treated is ex- 
clusively and, perhaps, narrowly homiletical the work ought to prove 
useful; it is the fruit of many years given to painstaking philological 
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research. The author prefaces the translation of each section with 
brief introductory material invariably colored by rigid conservatism in 
its conclusions, albeit displaying acquaintance with the varying shades 
of New Testament scholarship. Inclusive bibliographies of German, 
English and French commentaries and expositions are given in con- 
nection with each prefatory note. T.Wa 


You and Yourself. George Albert Butzer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. Pp. 117. $1.00. 

We have in these messages by the pastor of the Westminster Church 
of Buffalo, New York, a good sample of preaching which is psycholog- 
ically intelligent as well as religiously helpful, and part of its success 
in the latter area is because of the former. More and more the minis- 
ter of today is taking advantage of the knowledge we are accumulating 
as to the processes of the mind and the forces that make for an inte- 
grated personality. In the light of that knowledge he can bring to 
bear the tremendous values of the Christian ideals and of the personal- 
ity of Christ upon people’s life problems. 

These sermons are close to life, simple, direct and helpful, and are 
good illustrations of American preaching of the present day. We can 
commend them wholeheartedly. AW os. 


Richmond Hill Sermons. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. 285. $1.50. 

Here we have a good example of English pulpit work. Dr. Jones 
has an enviable reputation as a preacher and church leader. In his 
preaching he displays an interesting combination of awareness of the 
results of scholarship and of strong convictions as to the central ideas 
of evangelical Christianity. He is conservative without being conten- 
tious. His sermons are textual rather than topical. They are placed 
squarely against the background of the Bible as contrasted with other 
literature. For him Jesus is no mere “reduced figure with a certain 
pathetic charm,” as he feels that he is sometimes presented today. 
He would magnify rather than diminish the place of Jesus. 

The type of sermon here presented stands in contrast with much 
of our American preaching, as to method and content. One wonders, 
however, if we have not lost something very valuable by getting too 
completely away from this type. A: WB 
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Voices of Living Prophets. Compiled by Thomas Bradley Mather, 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1933. Pp. 299. $2.00. 

Eighteen Americans and two Britons have contributed to this vol- 
ume. They are all well known, and their sermons have frequently 
appeared in other publications. But it is doubtful whether they have 
elsewhere made more effective contributions than here. Atkins, Bowie, 
Fosdick, Hughes, Hutton, McConnell, Norwood, to name a few, assure 
the reader of a very high order of preaching, and the reviewer knows 
of no one volume that deserves a higher rank than does this one. One 
is disposed to wonder a bit what the next striking title to a book of ser- 
mons is going to be. We are so used to such labels as—If I had only 
one sermon to preach, etc.—that one begins to surmise that it is almost 
time to indulge in the reserve of understatement. | a 


Seeking and Finding, Oxford Group Sermons. E. Macmillan, Minis- 
ter St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, Pretoria, South Africa, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. Pp. 281. $1.50. 

We are told in the preface that most of these eighteen sermons 
came to the author in the “early morning Quiet Time” which he char- 
acterizes as “a time of rare opportunity for listening to God—luminous 
with Divine inspiration and direction.” As for the others, proper 
acknowledgment is made for the suggestions—which in each case 
had proved “life-changing.” Under the circumstances one is led to 
expect a great deal—and is not wholly disappointed. There is, to be 
sure, much allegorizing, but on the whole, it is rather aptly done. One 
would not willingly forget the Amalekites and other clans and events 
that are used as spiritual analogies. Nevertheless, there is a terse di- 
rectness in these sermons that for personal piety is searching and 
stimulating. Apart from the emphases peculiar to the Buchman 
group, the Christian outlook and life are here presented with winsome- 
ness and force. Didake 


Blundering into Paradise. Edgar DeWitt Jones ; Perspectives. Charles 
W. Gilkey; Little Evils that Lay Waste Life. Miles H. Krum- 
bine. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. Each $1.00. 

“Harpers Monthly Pulpit” through these three volumes has increased 
our indebtedness. The sermons do not disappoint us. They have the 
fine flavor of maturity in thought and style. Dr. Jones impresses us 
with his deep feeling for simple realities. Dr. Gilkey brings to us 
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fresh insight and charm of illustration. Dr. Krumbine analyzes the 
weaknesses of our generation with penetration. If you are looking for 
careful statement, serenity of spirit, a reverent attitude and religious 
sensibility, you will find them here in combination with disciplined 
literary skill. Lea): E 


THE FIFTH COMMENCEMENT 


HE first Commencement Exercises in the new buildings upon the 

new campus began on Sunday, May twenty-first, at four fifteen 
o’clock, with the Baccalaureate Sermon by President Beaven upon 
“The Fellowship Unseen.” On Monday at ten o’clock, the Reverend 
William S. Abernethy, D. D., of the Calvary Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed a conference upon the subject, “The Minister 
and His Church.” In the afternoon at three, the Graduating Class 
planted a tree. At four, Professor William Ernest Hocking of Har- 
vard University delivered an address upon “Re-Thinking Missions.” 

The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees was held at seven 
forty-five o’clock in the Auditorium. Professor Hocking gave the 
Convocation Address on “Approaches to a Working Idea of God.” 
The Address to the Graduating Class, spoken by Professor John 
Frederick Vichert, had as its theme “Guarding the Inner Sanctuary.” 
President Beaven conferred the degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon 
thirty-eight men, all but four members of the class of 1933. The Rev- 
erend John Robert Riley, ’20, of LeRoy, New York, received the de- 
gree of Master of Theology. 

The Annual Sermon before the German Department was preached 
at the Andrews Street Baptist Church on Sunday morning by the Rev- 
erend Charles F. Zummach of Burlington, Iowa. At the Graduation 
Exercises on Tuesday evening in the same church eleven men received 
diplomas. 

Professor Hocking spoke in part as follows: 


I owe to President Beaven the suggestion that one of the things we 
need is a working idea of God. A finished conception, it is true, we 
shall never have. But among the various sketches which men have 
made, there are many which lack the merits of a working-drawing. 
They are made to be contemplated rather than employed. They are not 
plain: they answer few of the questions which men are asking. 

Some of them still retain the character of childish fancies. They 
have not been fashioned to meet the strains of an adult world. 

This world in which we live seems to be saying to itself: ‘When 
I became a man, I put away childish things.” It is as if, in many ways, 
we were today witnessing the world’s coming of age, and reviewing 
all its earlier fancies with a sad sobriety. All ages are modern in their 
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own day; but this particular modernity is Adult. For realism is 
the temper of the adult mind. And realism confronts all our mental 
properties with the question: Do you literally mean what you say? 
And can you make it work in the human world? 

Now a working idea of God in an adult world has to meet two tests: 

God must not be idle—he must be a God of action; and at the same 
time he must not intrude. The embarrassment of our time in its 
thought of God is that these two requirements seem contradictory. 
For how can God act without in some way intervening in the source 
of history and of human life, and making things different from what 
they otherwise would be? 
: A large part of the struggle toward maturity has been occupied with 
diminishing the intrusions of a deity thought of too childlishly in his 
actions. In the early days of religion, God was expected to help in 
business, in love, in war, and piracy, in the cure of disease, the birth 
of sons, the confusion of one’s enemies, and the inefficient God would 
be discarded for a better. Even now, to many a simple mind in foreign 
parts it is one of the great recommendations of Christianity that its 
God is the God of the strong Western powers, hence a strong God. 
And many a conscientious missionary has been embarrassed by a 
proposal to re-institute something like Elijah’s pragmatic test: “If 
your God is the true God, he will heal my sick child, or prosper my 
commerce. Let him do this, and I will serve him.” 

Now Christianity has no need (or little need) still to outgrow the 
conception of God which was long since outgrown in the history of 
Israel, and which was explicitly repudiated by its Master when he said, 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 

But having accepted this test—that God must not displace the work 
of man—a mature religion has then to face the other question: “What 
does your God do?” If you look to Him for “purely spiritual” benefits 
or for a purely other-worldly salvation, are you not silently relinquish- 
ing His actual importance for human life, and giving aid and comfort 
to those who hold that God is no longer necessary ? 

In brief, the working idea of God in the coming-of-age of the world 
is confronted with a plain dilemma: 

Either your God is supposed to do human work for you, in which 
case we reject Him as intruding upon the proper field of science and 
technique: 

Or else, He is not supposed to work in this world, but only in some 
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way to sustain your moral endeavor through the prospect of an other- 
worldly salvation, in which case we reject him as obscuring the plain, 
healthy human motives for righteousness. 

Hence it is that so many in the world about us are making the experi- 
ment of getting along without God. 

Now my suggestion is that this dilemma is to be welcomed. We 
have no reason to object to this experimental attitude so far as it is 
sincere and open-minded. On the contrary, whoever so experiments 
may be thought of as doing so for you and for me. If in any case 
it should prove that some missing factor is needed to give the experi- 
ment its due measure of success, it may turn out that we have here 
an experimental approach to a working-idea of God. 


1. Psychological Approaches 


When the question of God in nature was felt to be intrusive, the 
world of inner-experience of thoughts and feelings was still held to 
be a principal field for His action. Prayer might not be able to bring 
rain, or to secure victory, but it might still bring peace to a troubled 
spirit and the forgiveness of sin. The science of psychology tends to 
occupy this field and to insist that here also, everything that happens 
is according to law. The experience of conversion; the illumination 
of the mystics; the feelings of “guidance” upon which Mr. Buchman’s 
followers depend; the revelations given to ancient prophets; for all 
of these religious experiences the psychologist offers natural explana- 
tions. 

The salvation of sick souls is taken over in recent times by the 
psychiatrist and the psycho-analyst. Americans within and without 
the churches are now used to considering cases of mental difficulty as 
open to some kind of therapeutic treatment. Specialists like Coué 
or Jung press deeper into the secrets of self-conscious mental life and 
adopt practices which resemble confession and prayer, but on a scien- 
tific basis. They endeavor to secure a release of repressed feelings by 
transferring affection to some other object, perhaps to the physician 
himself. 

It is at this point that the weakness of the psychological method 
appears, for just as in the Buchman movement the success in curing 
individual souls depends upon securing a real confession, so for the 
psycho-analyst success depends upon persuading the patient that he has 
in the psycho-analyst a worthy object of affection. But the question 
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cannot be suppressed whether the Buchmanite group is a satisfactory 
group to confess to, and whether the psycho-analyst is in fact a worthy 
object of devotion. The passions of the human heart have a way of 
demanding worthy objects, and this fact seems to show that both 
Buchman and Freud have committed the same psychological fault. 

The religious cure of souls has had at least this merit—it has re- 
spected the law that the inner life of self demands an infinite and 
infinitely worthy external object. It agrees with the psychological 
practitioner that nothing is more essential to sanity and sound-living 
than a right proportioning of the affections, but in offering for these 
affections such objects as God: His Kingdom and Its Righteousness, 
it has presented something which by definition appears fit for its 
dominant position. The world’s sanity depends upon finding and keep- 
ing an adequate object of worship. The psycho-analyst in his efforts 
to cure souls has really been approaching this principle—that God can 
be thought of as the law of normal mental life. 


2. The Sociological Approach 


But perhaps it is not necessary to jump from the inner life of the 
individual to God—perhaps society will furnish a sufficient object of 
devotion. The good psycho-analyst undertakes to transfer, ultimately, 
the interest of his patient from himself to society and we would be 
inclined to say that affections which are directed to inaccessible objects, 
as God or Christ, tend to be romantic, imaginary and unreal. The great 
working religions of the contemporary world are social—or perhaps 
we should say that the social movements of the world tend to be 
religious. The ideal human life seems to be one which spontaneously 
cares for its fellows, as a good captain cares for a company, or for 
his ship. 

From the sociological point of view the passion for humanity offers 
the best analogy for religion. It is this belief which animates the re- 
ligious humanism of today. If we ask why humanism should take the 
form of religion at all, instead of the form of a social movement, the 
answer is that the feelings of reverence need their own cultivation. 
Society by itself is so vague and nebulous an object that its claims 
need to be called to mind by definite acts of observance. 

Religious humanism has its own battle to fight against the tendency 
to value life by material values. When it aims at the “complete de- 
velopment of human personality” it is declining to accept economic 
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standards as the test of human welfare. This effort to maintain the 
dominance of spiritual aspects of life is the essence of humanism as 
a religious movement. 

Humanism may or may not use the word “God,” but it is quite clear 
that in its conception of human society there is an ideal element which 
acts somewhat as God has been thought to act in human life—saving 
men from self-absorption and assuring them that their vision of a 
blessed community, a new Jerusalem established on earth, is a worthy 
object of their sacrifice. 

Humanism, however, depends upon the maintenance of a feeling 
that human beings are actually worth this devotion. This is the dogma 
without which its program falls to the ground and the question arises 
whether this dogma is true, or can itself stand the scrutiny of a realistic 
age. Men as we find them are not equal, nor are they all loveable. 
Men are only equal in terms of their possibilities. The love of man 
depends upon a belief in his infinite possibilities, and a belief in his 
infinite possibilities depends upon the nature of the world outside of 
humanity. 

Suppose that we should regard Humanism not as a doctrine, but as 
a method of approach to religious truth. In this way it might call 
attention to the fact that the God who does nothing for human life 
is indeed an idle God, whereas the God who does in human life what 
men ought to do is an intrusive God. It can then lead us to realize 
that the social passion requires for its sustenance a God who is neither 
idle nor intrusive; a God who gives reality to those feelings of worth 
which our hearts in their religious moments desire to attribute to 
every human soul. In this sense Humanism might offer an approach 
to a “working idea of God,” namely, God as valuing the possibilities 
of human life and therefore justifying that valuation on our part. 


3. Approach Through Physical Science 


Strangely enough, the correction of Humanism today seems to come 
from the direction of physical science, for Humanism has failed to 
inquire what this universe is of which man forms a part. And this 
problem is now very vigorously attacked by physicists and astronomers. 
Nature is regarded as lawful in its operations, but this is no longer 
regarded as justifying us in considering it as a “machine.” In the 
apocryphal sayings of Jesus there occurs the phrase: “Split open the 
rock and thou shalt find me there.” This might be adapted in terms 
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of physicist thought: “Split open the atom and thou shalt find an 
approach to the mystery of being.” 

To Sir James Jeans this inner-being is “mathematics” and un- 
picturable, but of the substance of thought. Professor Eddington, 
coming closer, points out that there is a difference between a purely 
mathematical world and an actual world, but this difference seems to 
be constituted by one character alone, namely, our consciousness of 
actuality. Professor Whitehead takes a further step. He is not 
satisfied with the conception of nature as a realm of mathematical law. 
He adds to the causal process of nature another process which weaves 
into the quantities with which physics deals, those qualities of color 
and sound which appear in our perception. Then, in answer to the 
question as to the source of these qualities, he proposes that they repre- 
sent an activity which he calls an activity of realization in which, from 
a realm of eternal objects, there are chosen from time to time such 
qualities as will make for the greatest total harmony in the world. 
This activity of choice or selection and realization, Whitehead calls God. 

Thus conceived, God is surely something more than the purpose of 
our personal or social human life. God becomes once more what 
religion has thought of him—a pervasive cosmic being, and further- 
more, this being stands in direct and continuous presence to man for 
it perceives and enjoys the qualities of the world. We are receptive 
of the result of the Divine activity—God is not idle, for God is a 
process of the world. Neither is God intrusive, because he is the 
working of nature itself. In these respects this conception of God 
supplements the conception of the Humanist. 

But there are questions which this conception also leaves unanswered. 
It does not assure us that man’s interests are of any peculiar concern 
to God. Man can indeed enjoy the results of God’s action, but God 
brings into the world qualities which to us are harmful as well as 
qualities which to us are beneficent. It is doubtful whether this con- 
ception presents the “Will of God” which man can understand or with 
which he could co-operate. The God of Whitehead has this in common 
with the God of Spinoza—he is different from us; unfathomable; and 
we cannot enter into his councils. 

The approach to God through avenues of physical science is subject 
to what we might call the “quantitative illusion.” The personality of 
God and of man are dissolved in the vastness of the cosmos. What we 
need to recall is that the self of man has its own impersonal aspects 
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and its private intimacy. There must be something in God which re- 
sponds to both. Our conceptions of God will not work unless they are 
sustained by an immediate intuition which is conclusive, which is con- 
tinuous with the primitive intuitions of the race. Simple religion has 
always found in God an immediate and interpreting fact, which it has 
read as meaning: “My being, even now, is sustained by Him, who is 
like me in essence.” The reality of the world is a holy spirit. 


Given this interpreting fact, the idea of God can utilize all of these 
approaches. God is the object of devotion which gives the law of 
normal mental life. God is the valuer of human life—who saves society 
by making an ultimate brotherhood both possible and necessary. God 
is the central reality of nature—a will akin to our own, both remote 
and intimate—an infinite power without intrusion. 

The “working idea” of God can only be an idea upon which we have 
done some work of our own. There is a principle in religion of the 
conservation of energy. It is true that personal intuition provides the 
central certainty of God’s being, but if this central certainty is one 
which rejects all of the doubts of human experience it will do no 
work in a realistic age. Our idea must live through the contemporary 
doubts in human thought:—its atheisms and its humanisms—and 
recover and enrich itself through all these approaches. It is through 
this effort that one wins the right to say: ‘Though I make my bed 
in hell, even there doth thy hand guide me, and thy right hand uphold 
te,” 

Professor Vichert addressed the Graduating Class as follows: 


My first word to you must be one of sincere and cordial congratu- 
lation. You have, it is true, the unique distinction of being the first 
class to go out from the new campus, but the more significant fact 
is that you have come to the point where you are going out. Your 
course of training here has been completed and you are now facing 
eagerly and expectantly the work for which you have been preparing. 
The faculty rejoices with you in what you have thus achieved, and in 
all the prospect which challenges you. We trust that the years of 
work and fellowship here have been happy for you as they have been 
for us, and that out of them may have come some reinforcement of 
skill, wisdom, and strength for the tasks ahead. We shall follow you 
with keen and sympathetic interest, and we shall always welcome 
tidings of your success. . 
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For effective work in the ministry many qualities are required which 
might fitly have mention here. I choose, however, in this brief part- 
ing word to focus your attention upon one only, but that one of super- 
lative importance. It is suggested by this prayer of Richard Baxter’s: 


“€) Lord, do that on our own souls which Thou would’st use 
us to do on the souls of others.” 


That is my text for such counsel and exhortation as I bring you now. 
A minister of our own day affirms that the preacher is at once “the 
miracle and the medium of the Grace of God.” He cannot be the me- 
dium until he has become the miracle, and he may very well ask that 
what he hopes to see achieved in other lives through the power of his 
gospel may first of all be accomplished in his own. 


We make varied and exalted claims for the Gospel. With its chiefest 
Apostle we affirm that we are not ashamed of it. We believe in it and 
preach it as “the power of God unto salvation.” On that term salva- 
tion I would set no limits. We think first of the individual, and 
whether we view him struggling with sin, seeking cleansing from its 
guilt and emancipation from its power, or wrestling with doubts and 
fears which beset and darken his soul, or pressed to earth beneath 
a weight of woes and cares, or fighting his way eagerly but uncertainly 
towards shining heights, or shrinking back before the last great enemy, 
we propose to him this Gospel as the one adequate and invincible power 
unto salvation, salvation in the fullest sense, bringing him inspiration, 
comfort, courage, hope, peace, and clothing him with achieving and 
triumphant strength. 

We contemplate society with the same confidence, and offer the 
Gospel as a means of salvation from the ills and forces which menace 
the social order. How numerous and potent they are I need not here 
attempt to say, but I remind you that the shores of history are strewn 
with the wrecks of civilizations, of social edifices, and of national 
structures which found no salvation from the forces of destruction. 
Must we too go into the abyss because, in spite of our vaunted wealth 
of material achievement, we can find no way to live in ordered rela- 
tionships with truth, justice, and righteousness reigning among men? 
There is some justification for the lurid pictures that are often painted 
of a world plunging to a catastrophic end. But we, with our Gospel, 
are prophets of salvation, not of doom. We dare affirm and believe 
that in it is power ample and adequate to the need. Here is salt 
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which can work where corruption festers. Here is light which can 
shine where darkness broods. Here is leaven which may yet leaven 
the whole lump. We proclaim this Gospel as the one sovereign power 
which can change the attitudes and actions of men until they learn 
so to live and work that they can build here upon the earth a fair 
copy of the City of God. 

Such high claims we may justly make for the Gospel. We believe 
that it is the power of God to such ends. But when we proceed to 
preach it, and particularly to recite what it may do for the individual, 
our hearers may fairly ask, “O Preacher, what of yourself? You 
tell us that this Gospel cleanses a man’s heart, wakens faith, hope, 
and love, and leads to victory. Has it done these things for you?” 
And the preacher must have an answer which comes not from his 
lips but from his life. There must have come to him, there must be 
going forward in him, something which puts the note of reality into 
his speech, which reinforces his word with the accent of conviction, 
and which kindles an undying passion in his soul. His whole life must 
exhibit and confirm the Gospel which he preaches. If that be not 
true his hearers will listen with incredulity, and will reject with scorn 
his message. If it be true they will hear and heed. 

Guard then the inner sanctuary. Earnestly strive and fervently 
pray that the Gospel may have its perfect work in you. He who 
would minister cleansing must himself have clean hands and a pure 
heart. He who would shed light must himself have light. He who 
would lift others up must himself be standing firmly. He who would 
make God known must himself know God. Wherefore, I commend 
to you, standing as you are on the threshold of your ministry, Bax- 
ter’s prayer: 

“O Lord, do that on our own souls which Thou would’st use 
us to do on the souls of others.” 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Chapel, Strong Hall, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
May 22, 1933. 


The Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York was called to order at the above mentioned place and 
date at 11:00 a. m. by Vice-president Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D. 
Prayer was offered by the Reverend Frank J. Palmer of Pittsford. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read by the Secretary, 
and upon vote, approved. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Gosnell, presented his report in printed form, 
which also was received and accepted upon vote. 

President Albert W. Beaven presented in printed form, with com- 
ments, his annual report on the affairs of the Divinity School. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, appointed at the previous 
annual meeting was presented in printed form, and read by the Secre- 
tary. Voted that we proceed to the election of officers and trustees. 
The Chairman appointed Mr. G. Fred Laube and Mr. Arthur J. Gos- 
nell as tellers. The ballots were distributed. Upon motion, it was 
unanimously ordered that the Secretary be authorized to cast one 
ballot for the persons nominated, and the Chairman declared the fol- 
lowing duly elected: 
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No further business appearing, the Chairman appointed as a Nom- 
inating Committee to report at the annual meeting of 1934 the follow- 
ing: Mr. William B. Hale, Dr. Herbert S. Weet and Dr. Whitney 
5. K.-Yeaple: 

Voted to adjourn. 

GLENN B. EwELL, 
Recording Secretary. 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
by 
PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
May 22, 1933 


To the Members of the Board of Trustees of The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York: 


I present to you in the following pages my fourth annual report in 
my capacity as president of this institution. 

The year just closing has been marked by many very satisfying ex- 
periences. The student body was somewhat smaller than that of the 
year before, partly due to our general policy of restricting the number 
of students admitted, partly because we could receive few married 
students, owing to the fact that the pastorates of many of the churches 
near-by which normally would have been filled by new students were 
still occupied by previous graduates who had not been placed. 


Restricted Student Body 


As a faculty, we have decided to restrict the registration for this 
new year even more, confining it as nearly as possible to men who 
we feel certain will have a good opportunity of being located when the 
course is completed. It is the testimony of those who are most close- 
ly associated with the institution that the average ability of the mem- 
bers of our student body is probably higher at this time than it has 
been for many years in the past. We have instituted a most careful 
check-up on the students who are applying, trying to secure those with 
good scholastic standing, with proper character, personality and reli- 
gious qualifications, and whose general leadership ability gives above 
average promise for the future. Also, at the end of the first year, a 
faculty check-up is carried out to survey the work and qualifications 
of each student and to judge as far as possible what promise each has, 
or whether he might do better work in another type of service. Our 
observation and best advice are thus placed at the disposal of the stu- 
dent for his guidance. An interesting tendency which we notice is 
the growing proportion of our students coming from the state univer- 
sities, as contrasted with the purely denominational schools. 
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Our New Equipment 


This year completes the first full year of use of our new equip- 
ment. We have found it ideal in almost every respect for the 
work we have to do. We doubt whether any theological institution in 
the country has, in its equipment and location, a better instrument 
with which to work than we have on this campus. That this is the 
judgment of others may be indicated by remarks which have been 
passed on to us from such men as Mr. Gade, the brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, an architect of eminence, who is quoted as saying that 
the new home of the Divinity School constitutes “one of the most 
beautiful modern buildings in America.” 

Several features are worth special mention. The Students’ Club 
Room has afforded an ideal opportunity for faculty and student groups 
to mingle easily. This same room also is used every Tuesday evening 
by the students for their informal vesper meetings. It would be hard 
to overstate the impressiveness of those group gatherings around the 
fireplace, with lights down, and the free and informal leadership of 
song and prayer. It has added greatly to the spiritual life of the school. 

The dining hall is a constant joy, the library reading room is ideal 
for its purpose, the infirmary has provided a service so needed as to 
make us wonder how we ever conducted the school without it. 

We do not contemplate any enlarged building program, of course, 
for the near future. It is to be hoped, however, that it will not be 
too long before our formal chapel can be completed. The matter of the 
married students’ dormitory is not pressing for the present, because 
of current low rents and the fact that even in our vicinity so many 
people have rooms that they are willing to rent that our students 
can secure accommodations easily. 

In last year’s report, I estimated that it would cost ten thousand 
dollars a year more to maintain this plant than the amount previously 
spent on the old plant. Other members of the board had guessed even 
higher. I am glad to report that we have been happily surprised by 
this first year’s experience. Indeed, the cost for maintenance, as 
shown by the treasurer’s report for the fiscal year just closed, if al- 
lowances are made for the fact that the most of the insurance cost in- 
cluded covers three years rather than one, as will later be apparent, 
indicates an increase of only about $2900; while this is almost offset 
by the fact that we secure $2800 more per year in rentals from this 
property than we did from the old. While undoubtedly this favorable 
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low cost cannot be maintained as prices rise, we are very sure that 
the cost of maintenance here will be less than we feared. Some of 
the credit for this low maintenance cost goes to Mr. Parkes, the super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, and his staff. 

The deficit which we feared last year we have avoided by cutting 
our expenses, and the end of the year shows a good balance. Our 
income, however, will be less next year, and the Executive Committee, 
fearing a deficit at the end of the coming year, has already reduced 
the salaries of professors and staff except in the case of student help. 


Student Loan Fund 


You may recall that in speaking of the Student Loan Fund last 
year, I stated that I hoped that within the next two years the fund 
would stabilize, or in other words, that the amount being returned by 
students who had had loans would be sufficient to make the new loans 
to students who needed them. I am happy to report that in spite of 
the depression times, we have attained that goal this year. While 1 
am unable to state that we shall be able to continue it during this next 
year, it is true that the amount returned by students on loans this last 
fiscal year has been sufficient to take care of the necessary loans called 
for, without applying to the permanent fund for an additional amount. 
This is mainly due to moneys returned by students who were given 
work on the campus last summer. 


Work of Faculty 


The classroom work of the professors during this past year has 
been unusually strong. The requirements upon our students have 
been steadily raised. Every effort is made to see that high grade work 
is not only required but secured in every department of the school’s 
life. It is the testimony of our students that only by the most rigor- 
ous work can a man maintain his standing in the school. Several of 
our students of outstanding ability are doing what corresponds to 
honor work. I here express my appreciation to those members of the 
faculty who are carrying this additional tutorial relationship. It 
greatly increases the number of hours given by a professor. 

During the year Professor Robins was honored by receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, from the University of 
Rochester. Professor Moehlman has been elected to the presidency 
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of the American Society of Church History. I was elected to the 
presidency of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Professor Moehlman’s book, ‘“The Christian-Jewish Tragedy,” is 
about to come from the press. Professor Parsons prepared the sec- 
tion entitled “The New Testament and the Origin of Jesus,” in the 
volume entitled ““The Process of Religion,” presented to Dean Shailer 
Mathews in honor of his seventieth birthday. Dr. Cross’s book en- 
titled, “Modern Worship and the Psalter,” was published last fall by 
Macmillan. Various members of the faculty are working upon new 
volumes. 

During the year, Dr. Robins furnished an article to The Crozer 
Quarterly on “Christianity and the Humanistic Mood.” Professor 
Moehlman presented before the American Society of Church History 
a paper on “The Origin of the Apostles’ Creed.” I prepared an ad- 
dress for the Council of Church Boards of Education, at Atlantic 
City, on “The Evangelical Message for Today.” Professor Vichert 
prepared the history of the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State 
of New York for the past twenty-five years, which was presented in 
part at the celebration by the New York State Baptist Convention 
of its hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary last fall at Utica; and Dr. 
Erb, at the same gathering, presented a paper on “One Hundred Years 
of Religious Education in New York State.” Dr. Wearing has been 
asked to prepare a course on the Life of Paul, to be used under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
in the Royal Ambassador camp during the summer. During the year, 
I have contributed a chapter to a book entitled, “If I Had Only One 
Sermon to Prepare,” edited by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton; a chapter to 
another volume entitled, “New Sermons for Special Days and Occa- 
sions,” edited by Dr. G. B. F. Hallock of this city; also an article to the 
three-volume series published by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, and a brochure, “Rejoicing in Hope,” published by the 
American Bible Society, 80,000 copies of which were published and 
circulated through the Protestant pulpits of the world, many of them 
in other languages than English. 

Mr. Ewell completed his two-year term as president of the New 
York State Baptist Convention last October when the Society cele- 
brated at Utica and at Hamilton its one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Dr. Vichert has given a good deal of time and has done 
very effective work for the Law Preservation party and the Allied 
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Forces of Rochester and Monroe County in the cause of temperance 
and prohibition. He ran on the ticket for governor of the state 
of New York last fall, and has been speaking regularly for the 
Allied Forces over the radio during the past winter. Professor Cross 
rendered a great service at the time of the dedication in super- 
vising the direction of the play “The Servant in the House,” which 
attained almost professional tone by the proficiency of the actors. Dr. 
Anderson was asked to give, at the occasion of the commencement at 
Colgate University last June, the memorial address in honor of the 
late Professor Albert P. Brigham; and later, at the First Baptist 
Church of Ithaca, the memorial tribute to the Reverend Robert T. 
Jones, who was pastor there for thirty-five years. In February I de- 
livered a series of lectures on “Preaching for Practical Living” before 
the alumni and student body of the Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, Virginia, at the time of their annual week of lectures, an 
occasion widely attended in the South. 

During the year we inaugurated an evening school for the wives 
of students. The school ran for eight weeks in each semester. The 
classes were taught by the professors of the school as a voluntary 
contribution to the training of the wives of ministers. Two courses 
are offered each semester. The courses in the fall term were given by 
Professor Parsons and the President, those in the spring term by 
Professor Robins and Professor Erb. Practically all the women who 
are wives of our students have taken advantage of this school during 
this past winter. 

Necessary changes are being constantly made in our curriculum to 
give strength to our work and to offer our men the best possible equip- 
ment for the work of the ministry. We have not filled Professor Wood’s 
place, but have secured the services of men who could give our stu- 
dents special training in various fields which are either directly in or 
related to the work which Professor Wood did. During the year, 
for instance, we have secured the services of the Reverend Richard 
H. Edwards of Cornell University, who has been giving a course to 
our students on “The Pastor as a General Counselor,” in which he has 
put at their disposal some of the most practical knowledge in the field 
of psychiatry and guidance in personality problems. Mr. Edwards has 
had extensive experience in this field, and has taught it for several 
years in the summer school of the University of Chicago. For next 
year, we have secured the Reverend Wilbour E. Saunders, executive 
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secretary of the Rochester Federation of Churches, to give a special 
course to our students in “Urban Sociology and the Problems of the 
City Church.” Professor Rolvix Harlan, of the University of Rich- 
mond, is to spend the second semester with us, giving three courses 
in the field of Christian sociology. 


Rural Pastors 


You will recall that last year I spoke of a definite attempt to secure 
the underwriting of a professorship on rural work in this institution. 
I reported also the failure of the attempt. However, we have not given 
up, but have taken very definite steps to offer our men opportunities 
along this line. At the request of the Committee on Curriculum of 
the faculty, Mr. Ewell has given during this second semester a seminar 
on “The Rural Church.” I secured, through an agreement with the 
Home Mission Society and the State Convention, the establishment of 
five rural summer scholarships for our students, through which a man 
who was qualified and had taken the course in Rural Leadership would 
have the opportunity to spend the summer in a larger parish, working 
under direct supervision of some man in that parish. This work would 
pay him approximately one hundred dollars over his expenses 
for the summer. Twelve men were matriculated in the seminar; five 
of them have been chosen and placed this summer on these rural scholar- 
ships. 

There is at present under way a series of discussions which we hope 
will eventuate in the establishing of a relationship between this insti- 
tution and the Agricultural School of Cornell University which will 
enable our men who are specifically planning to make a life work of 
the rural church, to take certain courses there which can be credited 
here, and thus offer them what we believe will be one of the finest op- 
portunities for preparation for our work in that field that can be of- 
fered on the American continent. 


Extra-mural Supervision 


Professor Vichert’s report, as supervisor of extra-mural work, shows 
that our students have served forty Baptist, fifteen Presbyterian, nine 
Methodist Episcopal, and two Disciple churches, as well as one church 
each for the Congregational, Lutheran, Unitarian, and Evangelical 
denominations. Dr. Vichert has visited many of the men on their 
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fields, and has added his supervision to the guidance given by the pas- 
tors under whom our men work. 


Library 


Professor Trost’s report as librarian shows that the circulation of 
books in the library has increased thirteen per cent during this year. 
The library is open seventy-six and one-half hours weekly, an average 
of over twelve hours a day. The librarian has two recommendations. 
First, that we appropriate $100 a year for the purchase of items for 
our museum, which is now in such splendid shape. He feels that, 
especially this year, such a fund would enable us to secure through 
Dr. Berry, who will be the annual professor of the American School 
for Oriental Research in Palestine, a splendid number of items at very 
modest cost. 

His second suggestion looks forward to an annual appropriation 
of $200, to be known as the Ambrose Swasey Library Extension Serv- 
ice fund, to purchase the most worth while recent books for use by 
the alumni and to be handled by mail, each user paying the carriage 
both ways and being entitled to keep the book not more than two weeks. 


Lecturers and Speakers 


We have had an outstanding list of public lecturers at the school 
this year, including the following: 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, October 20, 1932. 
Sermon of Dedication. 
Dr. George W. Truett, October 24, 1932. 
Sermon. 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, LL.D., November 9, 1932. 
“The Orient and the Communist.” 
Mr. Ben H. Spence, November 11, 1932. 
“Canada’s Liquor Systems.” 
Prof. J. E. Hoffmeister, Ph.D., November 21, 1932. 
“The Earth’s Diary.” 
Dr. Allyn K. Foster, December 12, 1932. 
Dr. Frederick A. Agar, December 8, 1932. 
Dr. Elam J. Anderson, January 9, 1933. 
“International Good Will under Fire.” 
Verger A. J. Adams, Winchester Cathedral, England, Feb. 9, 1933. 
“England’s Old Capital—Its History and Cathedral.” 
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Dr. D. C. Holtom, May 1, 1933. 
“Conflict of Forces in Modern Japan.” 
Professor Walter Marshall Horton, M.A., Ph.D.. 
Ayer Foundation Lecturer, April 18-21, 1933. 
Professor Shirley Jackson Case, Ph.D., D.D., D.C.L. 
Rauschenbusch Foundation Lecturer, April 18-21, 1933. 


Among the chapel speakers were Dr. C. N. Arbuckle, of Andover- 
Newton Theological School, Mrs. F. Harper Sibley, of Rochester, 
Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, of Brown University, Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, of Rochester, Dr. Charles Whitney Gilkey, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Chapel, Bishop Cameron C. Alleyne, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Alvin E. Magary, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dr. Charles B. Tenny, of Japan, and Dr. Andrew Gillies, of 
Rochester. 


German Department 


I include here the report of Dean Albert J. Ramaker of the German 
Department : 


“The school year just closing has caused us some anxiety by reason 
of the lack of sufficient funds for the maintenance of our students 
in our dormitory and for the salaries of the instructors in our pre- 
paratory department. For many years our German-speaking churches 
provided us with the necessary funds for this outlay, but in the past 
two years these funds have diminished more than fifty per cent. So 
far as we are able now to see, we shall be obliged to close this academic 
year with a deficit, and we are only hoping that this deficit will not 
be excessive and cripple our activities for the next year. The pro- 
ceeds from the Ann Appleton fund have again saved us from closing 
our dormitory. 

“Our extended curriculum of seven years, four years preparatory 
and three years of theological instruction, keeps our faculty of five 
professors and one instructor extremely busy, for it means a con- 
siderable number of recitation and lecture periods. Yet this service 
has been rendered willingly and even joyfully, because of the convic- 
tion that all was done in the spirit of the Master and could claim His 
blessing. 

“Doctor Lewis Kaiser, now our professor-emeritus, has given an 
extended course on Pastoral Theology, in the second semester, to the 
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combined Seminary classes, which was highly appreciated and for 
which he has put us under grateful obligation. Professor Kaiser has 
refused any remuneration for this service. 

“We graduate this year a larger class than the average for some 
years. These eleven men entered seven years ago when there was 
no noticeable sign of the difficulties which have come upon us in the 
past two years. It will not be possible for us to effect satisfactory 
settlements for all of these graduates as we had been able to do up 
to the present year. A few will remain for another year, expecting to 
take up further studies in the English department of our school. 


“We began last year to limit the number of new students applying 
for admission to our department, and we shall do so again for the 
school year 1933-1934, because the conditions in our work-field and 
the state of the treasury of our General Missionary Society warrant 
and compel such a drastic movement. In those sections of our country 
and in northwestern Canada where the needs of our German mission- 
ary work are greatest, our missionary pastors have been obliged to 
place four and sometimes five small churches under the care of one 
pastor, with the difficulties and losses in efficiency incident thereto. 
We are hoping that these extreme measures may not be necessary 
very long.” 


Dr. Petty’s Death 


As trustees, our ranks have been invaded again this year by death, 
in the sudden and unexpected home-going of Dr. Carl Wallace Petty, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, who died after his 
election last year, but before he was able to attend a single meeting 
of the Board. Dr. Petty was an alumnus of this institution, gradu- 
ating in the class of 1909, having been a classmate of mine in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary and a very close personal friend. We 
have felt his loss seriously indeed. Dr. Petty was undoubtedly one 
of the most capable of the younger preachers of America and cer- 
tainly one of the outstanding ministers of the Baptist denomination. 
Literary in his tastes, a brilliant speaker, a very attractive writer, he 
magnified the pulpit and was particularly effective in ministering to the 
student life of our generation. He was closely identified with the de- 
nomination and its organization, and his sudden death, followed almost 
immediately by the death of his brother, Dr. Ray Petty, deprived the 
denomination and the Kingdom of two outstanding figures. 
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Scholarships and Degrees 


During this past year one of our Graduate Scholarships has been 
held by Mr. Clyde Edwin Buckingham at the University of Chicago; 
one of our fellowships by Mr. Windsor Hall Roberts, at the University 
of Chicago, and another by Mr. Jack Finegan at the University of 
Berlin. In connection with the last name, it may be of interest to 
say that Mr. Finegan has taken a place of leadership in all his classes 
in the University of Berlin. Not only has he received the highest 
marks, but his work has been such as to receive the public commen- 
dation of Professor Hans Lietzmann, the great New Testament schol- 
ar, who requested that we be informed of the public commendation 
thus given. 

The faculty recommends to you that for the coming year a Fellow- 
ship be granted for the second time to Mr. Jack Finegan to con- 
tinue his work at the University of Berlin; and that Graduate Scholar- 
ships be granted to Vernon Parker Bodein and James Preston Wil- 
bourn of the Class of 1933, to take work leading to the Master of 
Arts degree in the Yale Divinity School, and to Bradford Sherman 
Abernethy, to take work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In accordance with the action of the Faculty, I also recommend that 
the degree of Master of Theology be conferred upon John Robert 
Riley, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1920. 

In accordance with the further action of the Faculty, I recommend 
that the degree of Bachelor of Divinity be conferred upon the follow- 
ing extra-mural candidates, all of them alumni of the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, who have fulfilled all requirements as candidates 
for that degree: 

Robert Speir Garnett, of the Class of 1903. 

Charles DuBois Hubert, of the Class of 1912. 

Pearl Damon Mangum, of the Class of 1908. 

Robert Bainbridge Pattison, of the Class of 1907. 

On behalf of the Faculty I also recommend that the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, in course, be conferred upon the members of 
the graduating class, since they have fulfilled all the requirements as 
candidates for this degree. Their names are as follows: 


Bradford Sherman Abernethy 
Vittorio Aghetto 
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Raymond Lull Bailey 
Vernon Parker Bodein 
Herman Paul Bothner 
Ivan Milo Cash 

Ralph Chandler Drisko 
John Ross Fountain 
Fenwick Talmage Fowler 
Elbert Edward Gates 
Renato Giacomelli 

John Leslie Hart 

Orval Cecil Hendrickson 
David Ray Hepler 

Paul Ingram Hicklin 
Cecil Carlton Hobbs 
David John Hopkins 
Harris Winchester Howe 
Willard Lyon Johnson 

J. Frank Lansing 

Taylor Bernard Light 
Livingston Henry Lomas 
Howard Vernon Moses 
Edmund Floyd Norton 
Harold Wellington Richardson 
Kenneth Walter Sollitt 
Charles Robert Stevens 
Paul Lee Sturges 

Paul Lamont Thompson 
Nobuo Tokita 

Rexford Glenn Van Court 
Wilkes Bowen Watson 
Edgar Ray West 

James Preston Wilbourn 


To the Faculty and the members of the Board I express again my 
deep appreciation of their continued co-operation in all the matters 
pertaining to the School. It has been a year marked by steady progress 
in all our departments. 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 
President. 
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LINCOLN-ALLIANCE BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Investment Supervisors 


General Statement 


Productive Assets 


ROMs Aten GOSE (soa ache tients own eee $2,176,800.27 
STOCK Gate COST tsa Ao seven ols O08 6 901,174.43 
$3,077,974.70 
ORES aoe IMAM Suet, See ns cto i isleic x Pinlole'sFo¥svcccie Ws arene lee 862,342.11 
Sridentalimensency, LOANS. sec sec. a scced a esiecnstnes vs 8,675.97 
Meal TEETER Go Gn 0 ERO eae acne ee Ee eee 40,476.01 
CSD) (CICS. seine is Ook ee nen ean ean Saree co nent 29,213.91 
Cuscentawash per Gonttai)- ons. aciesis,s as Sos esis Abin soe 12,217.98 
TNGV. 5 CORRES Le a, PAE EEN ne oes © NRIs Aare $4,030,900.68 
Non-Productive Assets 
Ailvalie Strong ral. ics eee ee ae.vele ce $239,860.32 
PRGEKEr eet tlat Whe ceive, hisses ois stele ciertiersierss 37,884.00 
Library and Reading Room ............ 28,020.51 
———_—" $305,764.83 
LANGER? 2 5d eB aeche ACROSS ceo een meraictor 135,483.84 
Bei hica MENITISE ttt erates cin etans sins ator te ole sees eres ere 1,306.33 
NewaCanipus, and) Buildings: <i... scares cee ss oie cute ees 1,249,081.47 
BAR co cal Ome PRR Oratory ino re tayens Wael aru nse avoto ce Nadie o, sherpa nesta ease ha 1,691,636.47 
MG PAMPASSCESHRE ecb rire ais 6 8 Rinse sick an seer ee $5,722,537.15 
Consolidated Income Account—May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 
Total Operating Building 
Source of Income Income Funds Fund 
SQOTISITES oo GAG U ble nee eens $137,684.00 $125,814.33 $11,869.67 
Real Pistate Mortgages: . cc. 5.2 ss sos 43,957.45 43,957.45 
itiitoneand GROOM RENt a. .scleen es cous Ss 16,136.35 16,136.35 
Reta ODELLY oie ciss io fis’ siene teas ties snes 8s 284.42 284.42 
‘Geparsestl TSS SR Gee Bila a8 Oe oO 643.28 643.28 
IMMISCOllaMeGUSte sata arte ocue sc es o asrs acs 663.18 663.18 
Serie IhteTece o Goer DR ee ace 797.85 797.85 
Angora ARR Se eee 2, Onan eee eee $200,166.53 $188,296.86 $11,869.67 
BIGAMSEOLS MMCLC tebe ce exter sci tnis view eens 3,268.60 3,268.60 
Nay] Le Slope Ont aee nore $203,435.13 $191,565.46 $11,869.67 
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General Statement 
Productive Asset Funds 


General Punds, .c, vi isssece., sce eer ceerheneh arr ane $2,118,295.28 
Scholarship Funds—Subject to Annuities ............ 11,430.00 
Scholarship Funds—Restricted ............csss+seeee 328,340.07 
Scholarship Funds—General ..........c.ceeseesreeee 663,373.05 
Restricted sk unds==Gelefal 1... sac ive meee cic ers 28,813.65 
Wectureship  EUnds: sats ces» ceiatetatstersieters wiera eaienats sealet oer 60,986.30 
SHOSr NA aiiat Ba ond Gn GREIIA AE Oxo Une AGO moon DE 16,744.41 
IDI eiR ee IObUe Note coporen oe OUR eOOU Ope rOL oO ont, 3 179,834.88 
Greater Colgate-Rochester Fund .................+05- 473,878.52 
Greater Colgate-Rochester Building Fund ............ 170,377.32 
Reserve Fund to Carry Old Buildings ................ 15,000.00 


Current Funds (per Contra) : : 
Cash Reserve to Carry Old Buildings .. $2,684.25 


Rauschenbusch Memorial ............ 1,719.59 
Wayland Ayer Memorial ............ 1,482.76 
School Office Imprest Fund .......... 2,000.00 
Generale Mundses 5 cameos vee see aes 4,331.38 
——— 12,217.98 
El Ofal Beene tess sieve eieciea tie. t a eis eat MOA Ns oe ees $4,079,291.46 
Less: Debit Balance Investment Reserve ............ 48,390.78 
EOtal dhe meee ate ects cites cso alee ok Sucutne RElnc In ot Cee $4,030,900.68 
Non-Productive Asset Funds 
Old@eR aiding ses cry. cd icicuin ssl ope eter seer ee $305,764.83 
NPD AG Y wearer Sere R eo wsie taiw Sea naisane sdabe(s “dts ois iwloe Mtoe demtions 135,483.84 
Piblicalap WViUseiitin ee ast ieee eee eee ee oe 1,306.33 
NewaCampus ands Burldings<) 2 <4 .6 on. coos scieeenee sos 1,249,081.47 
AOL EE aie a6 ato isthe I cea IR EOF SOIC Rt Ciscoe ee eee 8 eee 1,691,636.47 
eb otalMeurids cs cecek ccs a soins Rae oo oie aS ree oe $5:722.537.15 


Consolidated Disbursement Account—May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 


Allocation of Income to Building Fund .............. $11,869.67 
Library Expense and Maintenance .............+-.++ 12,932.26 
Scholarships, Tuition, Grants and Annuities .......... 38,845.20 
Mechures ting SCCOUNTSY nai: iw tits ei etawoniels clere a distor feidnis 3,080.09 
Investment Reserve Fund (2% on income) ........... 3,632.83 
General Operating Expenses 1932-1933 ............... 130,508.27 
To Repay Advance from General Funds ............. 250.00 
. $201,118.32 
CurrentoNet.Operating’Sarpluse ss «.- apron ee mee none eee 2,316.81 
Ue) ERS AOR IR PER NcoI rae oie rio aCe Scan, $203,435.13 


We have examined the books and records of The Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1933, and certify 
that the preceding statement is in accordance with the books of account. 

The Securities and Mortgages were verified by a certified detailed statement 
from the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company). Cash on deposit by direct 
communication with the depositories. 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., May 16, 1933. 


GEORGE H. KINGSLEY & CO,, 
By Thomas L. McLeod, C. P. A., 
Member 
American Institute of Accountants 
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Analysis of Funds and Income and Expenses 
May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 
General Funds: 
Generale MNndOweMent TEU vesicles. coe sac soci ee.0'0 sous $875,430.83 
Cremera lew iriaarean cir stvetars Marae oercis ok ecnciarsa Sole ne ela 57,456.46 
OLURANiIVersaAryeElING sae css. eka oe eiireswctas deen 58,654.80 
INeWa WiOrld=MOVeMent i132 deere ce ccs cece coe ele mice 104,265.72 
alin ep Ones el ad cane sors eee « .c.a'h c.0 ore srevetinn cate ogee 321,873.79 
PeLty LANGeOSIN Ie MUNGS a5 coils cic anereewie avo Fielie a dacs tele 138,297.25 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ............. 101,321.00 
PeCOregsOrshin uP UNUSy mite lo we eieds Seclenic a oe asa siies 299,520.43 
nage ESA NtOUMMELING .. clemi-s ao 8 ania ares atellenstels otter enacts 10,000.00 
len tye re SthQUuCMHIUNG eo cise c.s 0. sic ars s cietsigueieernare 25,000.00 
WECRUTeSIIp cease irate eles nine at stelers Sie e cetutee ohn ioe 25,000.00 
Germancendowment Fund... css cs es tei cle ees eres 101,475.00 
Ota lameeerat. tars beter tees en re is chert 2% eiviahs Gat ee auntie clare merece $2,118,295.28 
Restricted Funds: 
PST A PDICLON SEG Gi 55.0.5 scaniert's ates wa gise vise Soe oe we 8,731.40 
POV GRE MENSCNCV PUN: ss:o cise se vss ces obec dees ee ees 20,082.25 
TROL: 5.9 Cae o AgERole rnb o CAMO AGDE Aoi rote e Aaaee $28,813.65 
Special Funds: 
RCHIEROENCY pUOasl: ENG a5. «fale tosrkra o's siclevese Seis oslo abalevarers 
PINSON CY SEUNG a erahe staves cle wie'e G8 lbs aie eter ales enete ere od 
NERCCICELS OU OAT TL LITIG estate tte, «a ciels.einierelereceangreieie b1e e's ees 
Retirement Reserve Fund 
PAM SVETRTATeaEU CLIT Pere. sane: cissoisions.o.6 s: siehare sas,ziaeyatacnveis weusie-anett = 
General Catalog Reserve Fund 
Theta | cot’ 56 SoBe Ot atten acne ates ene ree mine nga ele $16,744.41 
Income and Expenses Applicable to Above Funds 
Income for the Year: 
EDROTTIOM lity CSELEIENIES 1 at letalassho1 a loseeeera csv eleretatel <oevoietelelsraievareveverom $109,839.92 
Pome sc wOlarshipn LACOME: \./c% cer eu ia) seahe ale ayers cuajavere ers 9,568.73 
Hero ainGenenaliy Mees aicateitits ok wie v Ghee See cee cn eee ees 506.50 
Herom aentalsrroperty CNet) (2.60.6 Fe cesies cae sine 284.42 
rome liuitionsandsRoom) Rett! a. <2. oesces. nae as os os 16,136.35 
MEGAN ISCEMANCOUS & Gi siciic\slaie OR we arse ewe ews eos 1,436.13 
From Transfer Ann Appleton Fund ................ 3,268.60 
APO AME  aS eM IEE ECA C e he i a i UL a cr $141,040.65 
Expenses: 
Meamtenance—er Schedule... 5 osc csnesaceces coene $18,823.39 
Administration—Per Schedule ............... 0.0 eee 101,951.52 
German Department—Per Schedule ................. 12,033.36 
Italian Department—Per Schedule .................. 1,775.00 
ta eStHATONT RESOLVE wists le ici cis larel viaiaieclecareieveleratelet sans 3,632.83 
Ann Appleton Fund Refund to General Fund ........ 250.00 
138,466.10 
AB ITELENUMGCHEL Ale OUTDIIS ages sec cele cs asic enie fos e{Woinienclsistsleisinie ee's, o)0 $2,574.55 
Excess of Lectureship Disbursements ..............000ee eee 257.74 
DS EBD CLALIT US PULIS tates cies olayois aieieisiclnyele'= sjclefersyersoisialnls aia\e.0! che $2,316.81 
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Analysis of Scholarship Funds and Income and Expenses 


May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 
Scholarship Funds Subject to Annuities : 


Delphine Antisdelt leegacys cs. sc sss eles ess le see ee $2,850.00 
Caroline Morey wleegacy =. sense eal eaerea os cine sees 480.00 
Bsther) Bo Newline. ct ons sevice oe si steamer msi es gaa ee 100.00 
Henry ands Deborah’ Steelman. 2 con sececa sso ost ne 0 1,000.00 
Ella M. Steelman—Carrie M. Smith ...............-. 1,000.00 
Mary <C.. betteridge...6s a2 os vote ste bases tebe esis 6,000.00 
ERGtal Weare tee ells. ss coe e bak ba eae e Heres Shi tines oe Cite eee $11,430.00 
Scholarship Funds—Restricted : 
LOD SI ODES PE UN Sactoris.s sets pienramicin se ocyere cle sina otos $323,340.07 
Isene Buellalsewiselunds. nn. tami ncnc.ce ccetes wie oiecene 3,000.00 
Matthias= conte bind os.s5. <c sin shin ccieisie ole cle cinereceie ag ate 2,000.00 
AGE | PRA ae i I OE ete ISM Ise oy Ma yates en 328,340.07 
General Scholarship Funds: 
Rochestemabundmccn.icanee reeset ete ect $387,145.15 
Colgatenund Ye wem vane cco nce et et oo tele fc ainemem cei 148,913.73 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund 3,698.56 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund 113,415.61 
ezelkialreiarvey Ends <ence eroreiielelerss o.c eames oe ae 6,000.00 
Krank Wemoiner Wilkins Prize: s..ca<hee esac asnee se 1,200.00 
ugh Jonese Memorial 54-02. <tes scien cieee creeds ote 3,000.00 
otal afb hese de os ssl se Seco ts ok Sarge Gone tenn: 4 ee 663,373.05 
fotake Scholarships MUndS. -,.cictsaiioicisinr ciclo nici fetcetele an ieee cee $1,003,143.12 


Saas 


Income and Expenses Applicable to Above Funds 


incomeronvrund Balance s.ca vcs ct eee ease ote ee eee $44,338.93 
Disbursements : 
PAGIN IN tle S MEARE SSipiccns slo Od teres huss Honea Sees $809.95 
Paid to Students: 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School ...... $29,665.25 
ColgatesU niversity. sn. .iese car eeu ccen eer 4,295.00 33,960.25 34,770.20 
Balance transferred to General Fund ....................- $9,568.73 
Ann Appleton Fund Disbursements 
Mundsbalance April s0pel O32 onean wes eetie clencteete aie ies $12,000.00 
ransteratoucurrent: Account a.veneces snes bam eteee 3,268.60 
HundupalancerAprtleol. 1 09a ek chee celaakeete ae EE Sa ee 8 $8,731.40 
Income von Wundm balancer. seins ssiees cee tein nee $651.35 
Transfers: 
Balance sAipriles0:. 1932) tare ien takes $230.05 
OMe Principalo. crrrameccitotins soe hea 3,268.60 3,498.65 
; $4,150.00 
Paid to Students—German Department ....... 3,900.00 
Advance Repaid to General Funds ........... 250.00 4,150.00 


Income chund Balance. 7s nccnsnlecice wontons arene ole eee $000.00 
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Analysis of Library Funds and Income and Expenses 
May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 


LEAT DS Say MLO Tas CR oe ke ear ras OR er aE $179,834.88 
Receipts 
PIICOMIERO NETTIE UIATICE <5, sch starevere Gye e.a\s, v1-¢ wlacccs eice edtevn $7,948.70 
Appropriated from General Fund .................... 4,983.56 
$12,932.26 
Disbursements 
BNio Wes OOKS meer sw nee tos ce lo sok burbs cas eek Pee eaete $2,535.14 
ecOdiC al Smeerere Pete taste Noles caren Ae och oa ote eee ae ee 546.02 
Binding 595.52 
Supplies 571.19 
Salaries 8,521.10 
Miscellaneous 163.29 


$12,932.26 


Analysis of Lectureship Funds and Income and Expenses 
May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 


Pascucubuschevemorial Hind %... .e<ssci0cse crete acerte $35,986.30 
NMavidataeaver: \enorial Mund... s.cc.0 6-0 «ree ee ene ses 25,000.00 
$60,986.30 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund 
Income Fund Balance April 30, OSD eee enor. ye anton: $2,542.29 
Su erent MICOMeTON SUING ciate oe clics sade ve mee ens 1,580.57 
RON EIeS IN CCOIVEU eee sam attinrer cvs elcitre o'als\e ocre e's e's lw ole 136.78 
$4,259.64 
Less: Miscellaneous Disbursements ............-. 2,540.05 
tncomeshundebalance April) 30:-1933, 4... cds vs sates. eae a eae $1,719.59 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund: 
Income Fund Balance April 30, 1932 ................ $917.80 
GFarrentmincomerOn UNC scale + eccesices merece ey 1,105.00 
$2,022.80 
Less: Miscellaneous Disbursements .............-. 540.04 


HncomeriaidepalancerAori 30.) 1993! 5-26 1 s)e:2 010) olars'ele v's « acavonsre $1,482.76 
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Analysis of Expense Disbursements 
May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933 


Maintenance and Operation of Buildings: 


Wages of Superintendent and Others ...............-. $4,365.05 
Wormitoryascevice GNet) \.. osm. cneecetes ca ene rae 204.98 
SHeais Perse otitis lacelbnce sialon McD Diets ocmetttnEE sl eee tntare bee)! 
Water acide tas Atle © ci euteee aii erare, 0 die eimroiern areyeig Barekecate anole 315.09 
ABIDE Ces apnWs MIT ake Ne Stats Sateie mR Soci MAME eamuences ota eld eccomieee 1,437.15 
CECE coclae Sapo Rone pene NCMAC AA orem are ie Brn, 259.39 
Supplies fom Buildings -cisc 7.5 cwwuiscale slam unciaa cess 1,796.91 
RepainectOmsuildings: 2. .a:csce mie om oie feted svete atatsietera ae 167.96 
SUL ANCE Wee ah tere eA 3.0 oleae ho cena emer a eens siseris scare 3,496.01 
Dining Room Repairs and Supplies ...............+.. 19.75 
Gare Ot nGikOUlids. osc st ncarcee stnteeicni eis oo eee 1,607.59 
‘RotalspersGondensed Statement ce aricce se ose ns y- e e re eieee $18,823.39 
Administration and Other Expenses: 
Salaries of President, Clerks and Office .............. $15,101.28 
Salaries of Professors—English Department ......... 62,391.64 
Salaries of —Professors—Retired 4). ccm oes Fs o ucle oni s 9,100.02 
Salartesior Organist—Music, et. << sc mcs sin nance eens 149.69 
Meandeiis -Beneht. board: svrecs.ssc cle eeinciee earl veeieees 1,315.98 
RepairseandySupoltesmin. osractccisn cuca setulae eerste 481.91 
Stationery, Printing and Postage: 
Getteralin dea aeaee oe fo bc POSE. Stee ae ee eee 1,062.78 
ATL etinien cn ie arse el totals ors ea ions eee eT Sito ES 2,913.71 
GeneraleGatalog: 24 wet cehens denis Stee eee «Reece 400.00 
NAV CEEISIO Daaee te roterey iki cianaye ofche cance totene leis ais rere ein Ate ee 555.02 
DEA ATICSMey rc tcietikc's, = oso Sickest ole olacletnce eure silat eae ae 41.92 
MEO CLULES@ setae tie oe Pe oc ela oe Meteo oa eee Rin le One Mae 632.73 
Commencement and Entertainment ................... 2,110.38 
Mravieling SEXDENSES *sainvs ccc os ovine ouselaee aos d vsntiere tine 733.34 
Fiscal Agent—Security Trust Company ............... 1,800.00 
Investment Advisory Service—Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
Ande LrUSteCOmpany cia. asus ceo ce oats cee ciate aciale 1,995.70 
Financial Publications—Standard Statistics, etc. ...... 252.80 
INTIS CELL AMEOUG RRR cs c10 Xara e-t 6,0 5.3.5 erie sovoceietonee Teeter Save eerees 912.62 
‘TotalimersiG@ondensed Statementh. ci ser. cs sacri eee $101,951.52 
German Department: 
Salaries—Active™ PFOLESSOS! oscccewece sc cetees oe enieen $7,500.00 
Dalaries——Erofessors: Retired: .s...06%s shee ete selome moe 633.36 
PAVINE NtSetOMme tlic Ghits ~crAscnccimtin eietcea te teieiee cen eines 3,900.00 
Totaleper€ondensed Statement >... .ciicccs see eee eee $12,033.36 
Italian Department : 
Salaryvieo feb roessotmrnts cane sick a ieee Gem eka $1,600.00 
Payments stor otudents™ etc. intone cot or cmenee coer 175.00 
DLotalspers Condensed «Statement... sees ceia aise aie rece $1,775.00 


We certify that the preceding statements of income and disbursements for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1933, are in agreement with the books and vouchers 


of The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., May 16, 1933. 


GEORGE H. KINGSLEY & CO., 
By Thomas L. McLeod, C. P. A., 


Member 


American Institute of Accountants 


Se eee 
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Description of Securities 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
25,000 Antwerp, City of, 5’s, 1958 OZ Daa eennae $23,057.50 
15,000 Canada, Dominion Oly) OS) L9SZ DSR: 7 oes eee 14,812.50 
15,000 Copenhagen, City of, Denmark, 44’s, 1953 @ 

SVT B ayy Bs lhe cra Nin eh ean ee RE i a: 13,162.50 
10,000 Copenhagen, City of, Denmark, 5’s, 1952 @ 
Cr ote REA nae dias Coes ta eee 5,512.50 

25,000 Denmark, Kingdom of, 43’s, 1962 @ 87.87 . 21,967.50 
10,000 Montreal, Island of, Metro. 5s, 1942 @ 96. 33: 9,633.00 
20,000 Norway, ‘Kingdom of, Dis; 1963 CW Seaehor 19,160.00 
12,000 Ontario, Province of, "4 SLO6ING) 7910S ise 9,555.00 
30,000 Ontario, Province of, DSP LOAZH Gl GOs eaen 28,800.00 
10,000, Toronto, ‘City-of; 42's, 1955 @ 10 ...00...0.2.. 10,000.00 
20,000 Westmount, City of, Quebec, 43’s, 1955 @ 100 .. 20, 000.00 

—_—§ $175,660.50 

10,000 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Adj. 4’s, 1995 @ 88.75 .. 8,875.00 
60,000 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Gen. 4’s, 1995 @ 87.25 .. 52,350.00 
25,000 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Conv. 44’s, 1948 @ 

MOUS pam isto stain pas tebe eG RS eset oe arate oeettohs 28,319.50 
20,000 Atlantic Coast Line 44’s, 1964 @ 83.12 ........ 16,625.00 
25,000 Canadian National 43’s, 1956 @ 98 ............ 24,500.00 
50,000 Canadian National 5’s, 1969 @ 99.65 ......... 49,825.00 
50,000 Canadian Pacific 4’s perpetual @ 83.90 ....... 41,950.00 
30,000 Central Pacific 4’s, 1949 @ 99.44 ............. 29,834.50 
20,000 Chesapeake & Ohio 43’s, 1995 @ 94.13 ........ 18,826.25 
30,000 Chi., Burl. & Quincy 33’s, 1949 @ 91 .......... 27,300.00 
60,000 Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 33’s, 1989 @ 74.75 ...... 44,850.00 
60,000 Chi. & Northwestern 34’s, 1987 @ 94.87 ....... 56,925.00 
10,000 Chicago Union Station 44’s, 1963 @ 91.15 .... 9,115.00 
15,000 Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis 4’s, 1991 @ 93.75 14,063.00 
40,000 Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis 5’s, 1963 @ 99.47 39,790.00 
25,000 Cleve. Short Line 43’ s, 1961 @ 100) see 25,000.00 
5,000 Grand Trunk Ry. Deb. 7’s, 1940 @ 103.50 ..... 5,175.00 
30,000 Grand Trunk Western 4’s, 1950 @ 77.66 ...... 23,300.00 
40,000 Illinois Central 34’s, 1952 '@ O63 4 a oars 38,537.50 

110,000 Lake Shore & Mich. So., 34’s, 1997 @ 85 ...... 93,500.00 
40,000 Lehigh Valley 43’s, 2003 @ 85 ............00% 34,000.00 
20,000 Michigan Central 34’s, 1951 @ 84.50 .......... 16,900.00 
15,000 Michigan Central 4’s, 1940 @ 96.50 ........... 14,475.00 
30,000 Morris & Essex 34’s, 2000 @ 85 .......002.00- 25,500.00 
25,000 New York Central 5’s, 2013 @ 105.33 ........ 26,333.75 
60,000 New York Central & Hud. Riv. 34’s, 1997 @ 

SETS. tet cic ceatheo ts SOUR OCB ee ae 51,450.00 
30,000 New York Central & Hud. Riv. 4’s, 1934 @ 100 30,000.00 
30,000 Norfolk & Western 4’s, 1944 @ 98, OS /asem cree 29,512.50 
40,000 Northern Pacific 3’s, 2047 @ 70.14 ........... 28,057.75 
10, 500 Northern Pacific 4’s, 1997 @ 86.31 ............ 9,062.81 
Zip 000 Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 4’s, 1961 

(DESO Age A ne hoe ns ee ae eae eee 23,285.00 
POM ent ao kee. 4475. 1981 @PB8508) ©. ene ets 46,792.50 
20,000 Penn. R. R. Sec. 5’s, 1964 @ 101.75 .......... 20,350.00 
5,000 Southern Pacific C6: 4’s, 1949 @ 93.80 ........ 4,690.36 
25,000 Southern Pacific Co. 44’s, 1969 @ 96.37 ....... 24,093.75 
25,000 Toronto, Hamilton & Buff. 43’s, 1966 @ 98.75 24,687.50 
40,000 Union Pacific 4’s, 1947 @ 86.89 .............. 34,756.51 
12,000" Wnion: Pacific 44's; 1967 @ 74.75: 62... s8 sec 0 8,970.00 
20,000 Union Pacific 4’s, 2008 @ 99.50.00... cee ees 19,900.00 
50,000 United N. J. R. R. & Canal 34’s, 1951 @ 81 .... 40,500.00 
10,000 Virginia & Southwestern 5’s, 1958 @ 89.75 .... 8,975.00 
15,000) Wabash Re Re 64's, 1941 @ 76.25) 2.2... seis 1,437.50 
L0;CO0P West Shore'4’s) 2361°@. 73.50 0c eee. ce we 7,350.00 


$1,189,740.68 
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Description of Securities—continued 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
10,000 Alleghany Corp. 5’s, 1944 @ 103.50 ........... 10,350.00 
20,000 Alleghany Corp. 5’s, 1949 @ 102.75 ........... 20,550.00 
19,000 Chesapeake Corp. 5’s, 1947 @ 101.81 ......... 19,344.84 
—_—_— 50,244.84 
35,000 American Tel. & Tel. 5’s, 1960 @ 102 ........ 35,700.00 
45,000 American Tel. & Tel. 5’s, 1965 @ 100.26 ...... 45,119.86 
25,000 Birmingham Electric 43’s, 1968 @ 93.25 ....... 23,512290 
25,000 Buffalo General Elec. 44’s, 1981 @ 101 ........ 25,250.00 
31,000 Commonwealth Edison 4’s, 1981 @ 94.50 ...... 29,295.00 
25,000 Connecticut River Power 5’s, 1952 @95...... 23,750.00 
30,000 Cons. Gas of New York 44’s, 1951 @ 103.25 ... 30,975.00 
25,000 Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pow. Balt. 4’s, 1981 @ 
OSS Bee ers cee othe ntele ed ety RT ee Scere 23,946.60 
25,000 Detroit Edison Co. 43’s, 1961 @ 100.30 ........ 25,075.00 
50,000 Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 5’ s, 1966 @ 100 50,000.00 
30,000 Miss. Riv. Power Co. 5’s, 1951 @ 7 eee! 29,700.00 
20,000 Northern States Power Co. 44’s, 1961 @ 97.50 19,500.00 
30,000 Northern States Power Co. 5’s, 1941 @ 96.16 28,850.00 
25,000 Ohio Edison Co. 5’s, 1960 @ 96 ............-5. 24,000.00 
50,000 Ottawa Light, Heat & Pow. Co. 5’s, 1957 @ 93 46,500.00 
30,000 Pennsylvania Pow. & Lt. Co. 43’s, 1981 @ 96.25 28,875.00 
10,000 Penn. State Water Corp. 53’s, 1952 G) 100) Sea. 10,000.00 
25,000 Philadelphia Electric Co. 4’s, 1971 @ 93.25 . 23,312.50 
25,000 Safe Harbor Water Power 42's, 1979 @ 101. 50 25,375.00 
35,000 West Penn Power Co. 5’s, 1963 @ 103.07 ..... 36,077.50 
20,000 Western Union Tel. Co. 41s, 1950. @i888o es TA77Z5O 
9,000 Western Union Tel. Co. 5’s, 1960 @ 99.96 ..... 8,996.41 
——_——= ~ 611,382:87 
25,000 American Rolling Mill 43’s, 1933 @ 96.88 ..... 24,221.88 
10,000 General Steel Castings 54’s, 1949 @ 101.95 .... 10,195.00 
25,000 International Match 5’s, 1941 @ 95.75 ........ 23,937.50 
20,000 Kreuger & Toll 5’s 1959 @ 97.93 ............. 19,587.50 
10,000 Shell Union Oil 5’s, 1949 @ 100 ............. 10,000.00 
30,000 Western Electric 5’s, 1944 @ 102.47 .......... 30,742.50 
30,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 5’s, 1978 @ 
A O29 tee ERR hae oe ee, en teeta ee 30,087.00 
—————_ 148,771.38 
1,000 Baptist Temple 43’s, 1939 @ 75 .............. 750.00 
DOOM Baptishaemple 5's, 1942 @) 50 sa nae oie aoe 250.00 
—_—_—_—-. 1,000.00 
$2,176,800.27 
Shares STOCKS 
100 Atlanta, Birm. & Coast $5 pfd. @ 94.50 ...... $9,450.00 
21 Chickéa Bast. lil, 6% pids@ OlO4a me. seen cee 2,482.50 
100 Chic. & Northwestern $7 pfd. @ 125.25 ....... 12,525.00 
100 Chic. Rock Island & Pac. 6% pfd. @ 95.20 .... 9,520.00 
300 Great Northern $5 pfd. @ 107.33 ............ 32,200.00 
100. Missourd Pacific: $5 pid, @l128.50".. es. 0s. 12,850.00 
——— __ $79,027.50 
300 Consolidated Gas Co. N. Y. $5 cum. pfd. @ 
EKG oats Sa ane NC ecaey fe AMM Cotto CAI cto as 28,695.00 
100 Long Island Lighting 6% cum. pfd. @ 105 . 10,500.00 
200 Public Service Elec. & Gas $5 cum. pfd. ‘@ 
A et MERLE ERO EES ge) ee Mea aes 20,597.22 


~ 
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Description of Securities—continued 


STOCKS 
ee Service Corp. of N. J. $5 cum. pfd. @ 


PUR Meee esas sain y Shoteee eh On eres 
Rochester Tel. Corp. 63% Ist cum. pfd. @ 
MOLSON Qaieeslynieeitgian s+ vie 5 oo eta nae ne sine 


Aluminum Co. of Amer. 6% cum. pfd. @ 104.50 
Amer. Metal Co. 6% cum. pfd. @ 113.75 ...... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 6% pfd. @ icL20 5 ates 
Eastman Kodak 6% pfd. @ 108.75 ........... 
Generaleece SPUN ell oc s.ceic seca we ann dee 
General Motors $5 pid. @ 96.72 ............- 
Stromberg-Carlson 64% pfd. @ 100 .......... 
U. S. Steel Corp. $7 cum. pfd. @ 135.11 ...... 


Atch. Top. & Santa Fe oe (ASD AOR sachs 
Balt. 2 Ohio com: @iiZ030- ya cetee dese ce sens 
Carolina, Clinch. & Bio at stamped @ 103.50 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio com. unstamped @ 78 
New York Central Qe vie) sercpaunopoonce 
Norfolk & Western com. @ 172.44 ........... 
Pere Marquette com. @ 146.25 ............... 
Southern Pacific Co. com. @ 133.25 ........... 
Wiatone Paci C COMET O/ Oise cra. cieyetores sionals 


American Gas & Electric com. @ 31.03 ........ 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. @ 169.01 ........... 
Cons. Gas Co. of New York com. @ 60.02 ..... 
Cons. Gas. Elec. Lt. & Pow. of Balt. @ 65.14 .. 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. com. @ 54.52 ... 
United Gas Improvement com. @ 19.88 ....... 


BordenuGompany nG@) Goc/ ll bees sroe. 21016 610 1010 eleternce 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet @ 12.31 .............. 
Corn Products Refining @ 56.32 .........-+.-. 
Eastman Kodak com. @ 87.85 ..........200-- 
General Motors Corp. @ 40.40 ............-5. 
National Biscuit Company @ 70.80 ........... 
Sauperties Miew Con @l10 2. .cc ccs sce nsweele 
Socony—V acum Conp. 22.50) occ elec emi ecie cle 
Stromberg-Carlson com. @ 37.15 ..........00- 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. @ 45.40 ....... 


eying 1 Cust 650.) SOA oi. eos sci < ans aminiee 
National City Bank of N. ii @y 2US OZ a taeeiat ree 


Great eAtehiCatin @):ZOI05) sie. sii vole ois sles eres 
Home Insurance Co. @ 37.84 ........+-e000- 
Insurance Co. of North America @ 51.54 . 


9,900.00 


10,150.00 
24,437.50 


10,450.00 


54,043.75 


39,892.50 


7,670.00 


3,102.50 


92,956.25 
3,000.75 
3,257.00 
Zea 
3,975.00 


8,742.50 


12,602.00 


20,862.00 


25,587.50 


11,352.58 


9,689.90 


126,292.22 


222,781.70 


186,613.11 


109,017.25 


97,348.67 


33,464.00 


46,629.98 


$901,174.43 
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Summary 

TEROLUSS fea ead 8.205 0c Cock ROR pe ce no ERMA Cob caer hers ee Aran Ga $175,660.50 
Rall GOA CS OMG Se 5 ote c.5 4 lolle ohaln sus b cratetats, stay snot ance relate 1,189,740.68 
Railroad-Holding Company Bonds: ....:35..-2.'0-..-« 50,244.84 
Bablic: Utilitye BONS: ..cmoccin an veges MRE ae A ena 611,382.87 
Rriduisttiall ond siktden s) wcrasyr cnet tas Greek monte arena ae 148,771.38 
NSCeLATICOUSs ISOUGS. \.ciscae sacdccid kere eect cee 1,000.00 

pRotalS Bonds inc ck sie ces oath Meira oak oes $2,176,800.27 
RAI EOAGE StOCKS a kk Cn vs sarcrepeis ears eomtersxnroe $79,027.50 
Public: Utility, Stocks, Pidt 5 .ns2....200° 126,292.22 
Hndtistrial sStocksy Pe td..csaiaceaccrs dees sas 222,781.70 

Ota Peretti nicstoe man cies ona $428,101.42 
ai nOaAd cOLOCKS COM ne +o sjeieis anes elevaicieterers $186,613.11 
BiblicaUtilityestocks, Com: .desachsds aso 109,017.25 
Mirtastiial SOCKS GOI. <5... x. cc ois vivieleigiene 97,348.67 
BATT Kee COCKS see GOL ee ay ora oes a ey snatn uoreenehers, ote vere 33,464.00 
Mnistieance SLOCksS) GOM nae alesis canine tee are 46,629.98 

Bot allierteseet stators nc sie Seine arene a ole 473,073.01 

POLARS LOCKS! irate cciaicie storia SPOR Aut oo NS OE 901,174.43 

motalestocks*and’ Bonds ¥...5.2..stnae saan ae tao $3,077,974.70 
Morteaces—54%. interest... 03.550... eue sie eee essen $603,437.11 
IMOTteACES——O TG INECTESE csciiiccie vs teas che wal crusicciey = cusreuers 258,905.00 

Me Otal eM LOre@ Ages i. rs cys hreralete Sais we eaesn siete ue easton e cers 862,342.11 


Motalesecunities ands Norteaces was anno aire Cee $3,940,316.81 


